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For The Sunday-School Times, 


IN THE BREAKING OF BREAD. 


When of old, o’er the terrified earth 
All the horrors of midnight were shed, 
When the veil of the Temple was rent, 
As Thy blood, O Redeemer, was shed ; 
When the faithless had laughed Thee to scorn, 
And the faithful had mourned Thee as dead, 
Then, precious truth! to disciple and friend 
Thou wast known in the breaking of bread. 


O’er the land of the prophet and sage 
Hath the chaos of ruin been spread: 
From the Temple abandoned and lost 
The Shechinah of glory hath fled: 
And yet still in Thine infinite love 
At Thy hand are the multitudes fed, 
And to those who are faithful and true 
Thou art known in the breaking of bread. 


So again as we gather in faith, 

While remembering the words Thou hastsaid, 
We will pray that Thy pardoning love, 

And Thy peace in our hearts may be shed. 
Take away all rebellion and wrong, 

Give us hearts that are humble instead, 
And again in our midst as of old, 

Be Thou known in the breaking of bread, 

Andover, Mass. MABEL, 
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LIGHT-HOUSE LAMPS: 
Don’t Put them Out in Winter. 


BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


HE Sabbath-school had been very flou- 
rishing all summer, and as winter ap- 
proached, one who had been an old super- 
intendent urged the pastor to close it, be- 
fore it began towane. He wished to finish 
up the season with credit. 

‘““You can’t keep it up all winter,’’ he 
said; ‘‘it would injure the school to try; 
the roads are too muddy; the weather 
too cold; it is too far for many of the chil- 
dren to come; we have never been able 
to have more than a summer schoo]; it is of 
no use to try.”’ 

Others in the church held the same opi- 
nion. Butthe pastor hoped for better things. 
He went around the same day among all 
the families who lived within one mile of 
the church, and obtained the names of 
thirty-six children who might be relied on 
as regular attendants. Feeling that even 
‘for ten’s sake” it would be worth conti- 
nuing the school, the effort was made. The 
school was kept up with an average of over 
forty scholars and nine teachers. It began 
to grow in the esteem of the community, 
and was looked upon as a permanent insti- 
tution. Ina year or two it had increased 
from forty to a hundred and fourteen, with 
agood staffof teachers and officers. The 
old library was replaced by a good new one, 
and papers were taken for the children. 





The winter school had been a marked suc- 
cess. 

It is not often the children vote to close 
the school in the winter. It is the officers 
oftener who are ‘‘the lion in the way.”” A 
school-house out west, where the Sunday- 
school was held, had no wood for winter 
use. The superintendent told the children 
they must give up the school until warm 
weather again. Two brave little girls start- 
ed out and persevered amidst many diffi- 
culties, until they had secured a cord-and- 
a-half of wood, and had it cut up at the 
door. Then they-joyfully sent word to 
their superintendent and the work again 
went on. 

It is sad to think of turning all these 
little lambs out into the cold, spiritually, 
for all the long winter. The Sunday-school 
is the only place where many of them ever 
hear of the love of Jesus. It is in the win- 
ter time especially that thousands of schools 
have been blessed, and the white harvest 
fields of souls garnered. Oh! can you risk 
losing such a blessing for your school? 
How many little ones in these schools will 
never see the warm spring time. Two 
little brothers became greatly interested in 
amission school started in the western set- 
tlement where they lived. The school 
house was unplastered, but every effort was 
made to keep up the school even when the 
thermometer was six degrees below zero. 
No one was more untiring than these 
brothers, who gave evidence of being real 
lambs of Jesus’ fold. The winter school 
was indeed blessed to them, and they never 
lived to attend the summer one. Attempt- 
ing one day to cross the lake the ice broke 
under them. Clinging to the edge they 
called loudly for help, and tried to break 
the ice toward the shore. The agonized 
mother on the bank strove in vain to help 
them. They told her they were getting so 
cold they could not hold on longer, but 
they were not afraid to die. Both prayed 
and thus they tried to sing the hymn, 


‘In heaven above, where all is love, 
There’ll be no sorrow there,” 


and the icy waters closed over them. 
The bodies were recovered and buried in 
one grave. 

Do you think any one regretted the labor 
and difficulty they had experienced in 
keeping open that winter school when they 
looked down on those little sleepers, and 
remembered that it was there they had 
learned to love the Saviour? A blessed re- 
vival in the school followed this sad event, 
and a church was soon organized, which 
has proved a living, working church. 


‘ 





Oh, what disasters would follow ifoneofthe 
lighthouses on our coast should put out its 
lights in the winter, because it was too cold 
to climb to the top and trim its burners, and 
because the driving sleet and rain would 
constantly cost its panes with glittering 
ice, which must as constantly be removed! 

But lives and precious merchandize are 
nothing when weighed in the scale against 
one undying soul. If one may be saved 
this winter, it is worth keeping open evéry 
school in the land. Don’t put out these 
lighthouse lamps! 
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“THESE FINE CLOTHES.” 
OUR article of the 27th ult., on ‘‘The 
Dress Question,’’ recalls so vividly an 
incident told me by an experienced Infant- 
class teacher, I must send it for the benefit 
of the mothers who read The Sunday- 
School Times. 

This lady had been in the habit of open- 
ing the Infant-class exercises with prayer, 
in which all the children knelt down and 
repeated the words aloud. 

One little girl, however, always stood 
straight up in her place, after many re- 
quests in private that she would kneel with 
the rest. One Sunday morning she was 
among the first that came, and the teacher 
calling her to her side, talked affectionately 
with her about prayer, and then said: 

‘Now, Katy, won’t you kneel down 
with us to-day ?”’ 

Katy drew up her little form with the 
dignity of an insulted queen, and looking 
down at the rose-silk lined cambric puffings 
and flutings on her skirt, said, defiantly : 

‘“You don’t expect me to kneel down in 
these fine clothes, do you?”’ 

Through the personal influence of the 
teacher, who reported to the mother, the 
child was ever after sent to Sabbath-school 
in clothes not too fine to kneel upon. 
Through that teacher’s faithfulness, before 
it was too late, Katy was saved from being 
a sacrifice to the vanity of dress. 

Perhaps through you, Katy’s explana- 
tion may save some other precious child. 


FAItH LATIMER. 
—_—_——7 @& oe _—_—_—_—_——_- 


For The Sunday-School Ti*nes. 
Direct Teaching. 

O various are the teachers, so different 
are the taught, that there must always 

be of necessity many methods employed 
in the same school. All may be busy over 
one lesson, and may be pursuing one plan, 
yet the manner and the words that reach 
one class will utterly fail with another. 
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Here are children whose lives are spent 
in an atmosphere of culture. At home, 
books, newspapers, their parents, and their 
daily studies, elevate and expand their 
minds. They need, and can receive a 
different sort of instruction from the un- 
taught children of poverty, whose ideas 
are narrow, and who are crude and unde- 
veloped. 

Yet both are receptive. The ignorant 
swallows as eagerly as the learned the 
sweet draught from the cup of gospel 
knowledge. Let there then be no wasted 
talent in the school. Fit class to teacher, 
and teacher to class, O wise superinten- 
dent, so that all may get directly the best 
teaching and training. It is a pity that in 
the history of even one school there should 
beso many lost hours, as we often feel sadly 
there are in many. A TEACHER. 
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A RETURNED PASTOR’S TALK. 


Ovk pastor has just returned from his 
summer vacation. He has come back 
to us with his heart full of zeal for the 
Master’s work, and is determined that his 
people shall, so far as they will follow his 
promptings, be more than ever active in 
efforts to build up the kingdom of Christ. 

At our prayer-meeting last evening he 
talked very earnestly to us upon the fact 
that, owing to the increasing habit of 
church members leaving the city for the 
summer months, the season for Christian 
efforts is reduced to about three-quarters of 
a year. Hence the necessity for a tho- 
roughly energetic campaign during the sea- 
son of labor. 

A good business man estimates the 
amount of work to be done in a giventime, 
and adopts means to accomplish the endin 
view. And so must good Christian men 
do. The world, the flesh, and the devil 
are hard at work during the entire twelve 
months, and it is the imperative duty of 
the church to put forth all her energies 
when the time for working comes. That 
time is here, and the inquiry of each Chris- 
tian should be, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?”’ 

Do we ask, what is to be done? Pass 
through any of our great cities and see the 
untold thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren as destitute of any true sense of moral 
obligation as are the heathen in Africa; and 
the question isanswered. These people are 
either to be lost or are to be taught that they 
have souls to be saved. Thesechildren are 
to be educated and Christianized and be- 
come a blessing, or if left to the influence 
that now surrounds them, they will become 
a blighting curse to the nation. The work 
of evangelizing this mass of humanity is 
the wark of the church individually and 
not collectively. 

If the pastors of our churches would call 
a council of their active, working members, 
decide the particular field in which each is 
to labor, select the men to do the work, a 
great amount of good would be accom- 
plished. Laymen and women are ready to 
work if told what todo. By prompt, wise, 





persistent effort on the part of pastors and 
people, this may become the grandest har- 
vest season the church has ever seen. If 
the work is neglected, upon whom will the 
responsibility rest ? BARNARD. 
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THE OLD-TIME REVERENCE. 


A WRITER speaks of it as ‘‘ one of the 

bad signs in children in these latter 
days,’’ that they have lost the old true re- 
verence for God’s Word. We have drifted 
a long way from the times when men 
studied the Bible on their knees—when 
even the youthful king Edward the Sixth 
would not permit the Bible to be placed in 
a chair, that he might reach something too 
high for him otherwise. 

Now we even have jests pointed with 
Scripture from the lips of professing Chris- 
tians. 
pany with the most worthless books, with- 
out an apparent thought of its divine ori- 
gin. While we guard against heathenish 
or Popish superstitions, we need to use cau- 
tion about its opposite extreme of irreve- 
rence. 

Jeremy Taylor says of him who jests with 
Scripture: ‘‘He had better part with his 
eyes in a jest, and give his heart to make a 
tennis-ball.”’ 

Dr. Johnson, in his own peculiar man- 
ner, thus admonished a young man, guilty 
of this fault: ‘‘ Idle applications of words 
of Scripture is a mode of merriment, sir, 
which a good man dreads for its profane- 
ness, and a witty man disdains for its cari- 
ness and vulgarity.”’ 

If we begin early with the children we 
can do much to correct this evil of the times, 
in their future. Never letus smile at such 
jests, but invariably express our disappro- 
val of them. We must do this wisely and 
always with the spirit of kindness, but it 
must be done decidedly. They will never 
forget what our sentiments on the subject 
are, and they will have weight. We must 
go further; we must cultivate in ourselves 
a reverential spirit when we speak the 
name or repeat the words of God. It is 
painful to see the flippancy and carelessness 
with which the most solemn texts are often 
repeated by the teacher. How can we ex- 
pect the scholars to feel more reverence for 
them ? 
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THE ALPINE ECHOES. 


TRAVELLER on the Alpine sum- 
mits tells us of the wonderful effect 
produced by the notes of a shepherd’s horn, 
on which a few rude blasts were given. At 
first the sound made little impression on 
the listener, but after a moment or two he 
stood entranced. Every ice-peak and glit- 
tering precipice seemed to catch the notes, 
softening and refining them into the most 
exquisite melody. The whole mountain 
seemed echoing withseraphic music, which 
rose in waves and circles among the snow- 
crowned summits, until at last the echoes 
faded and died away to a whisper. 


The Bible is tumbled about in com- , 





How like it was to many heavenly words 
that have been spoken and written and 
sung in thisworldofsin. Atthe time they 
made little impression. Few cared for the 
letters a poor prisoner at Rome wrote to the 
variouschurches where he had labored, but 
what a legacy they have been tothe church 
this thousand years and more. 

Only a little band of humble disciples 
used to listen to the wayside talks of the 
Man of Sorrows, as they journeyed with 
him over the rocky Judean road. To the 
great bustling world they were matters of 
no interest, yet O what lessons have been 
taught by them, and will be until time is 
over! 

Little did the poor friends and neighbors 
of that humble tinker, John Bunyan, fore- 
see the honor and fame that would come to 
him through that wondrous book which he 
wrote to beguile his prison hours of their 
weariness. Still less did the poor author 
dream ofthe glorious harvest it would win 
for the Master, even centuries after his 
head was low. 

Some of the sweetest hymns of our lan- 
guage, which have cheered and blessed the 
souls of thousands, were written in the 
deepest dejection and darkness. But an- 
gels caught up the echoes, and their rever- 
berations will not cease till the archangel’s 
trump is heard. 

Let us take courage and sow our seed 
hopefully, however humbly. We cannot 
know what glorious results may follow even 
the lowliest service for Jesus. 
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MORE WORKERS WANTED. 


BY REV. J. H. VINCENT. 


HERE? 1. In the family, to illus- 
trate every day by steady example 
the moral forceof Christianity. What you 
are, as a parent, is worth infinitely more 
than all your commands, and counsels and 
chastisements. The self-control of a strong 
will at home is worth more than a year of 
sermons at church. When the sermon has 
the indorsement and illustration of the 
home example a double power is brought to 
bear upon the household. Now we want 
more illustration of the gospel in the quiet 
circle of domestic influence. That boy’s 
mother may be an eloquent speaker, a 
matchless lecturer, a competent lawyer, a 
skillful banker, but I covet for that boy a 
mother whose preferences are for the ac- 
tivities and sweet ministries of the family, 
and who cares more for the molding of that 
boy’s character than for her own reputa- 
tion in the outside world. The women who 
pant for recognition in the arena of politics 
and of worldly ‘‘society,’’ are likely to 
make but indifferent mothers. Woe to the 
succeeding generation when such unwo- 
manly ambitions become prevalent! Give 
us workers at home, who, in the interest 
of Christ’s gospel, keep house, train their 
children, cultivate intellectual vigor and 
refinement, fill the atmosphere of home 
with all fragrant and genial influences, and 
thus silently build up fortresses for the de- 
fence of our faith and of our father-land. 
2. Workers are wanted in the sphere of 
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worldly business. Men are wanted who 
dare to hand a tract or speak a word for 
Christ without a rebuff on the ground of 
personal inconsistency. A penny earned 
pnfairly is a stitch in Christian lips, sew- 
ing them shut. He cares not to reprove 
wrong who knows himself to be a deliber- 
ate doer of wrong. He dares not attempt 
it when men know him to be such. Now 
we want Christian lights in the commer- 
cial darkness that overhangs us. The 
spire of Trinity faces and shades Wall 
street. But we want men in Wall street 
whose daily example, whose reputation for 
honesty and straightforwardness will be as 
spires pointing toward God and heaven, by 
many a league out-towering Trinity. One 
such example is worth aton of tracts scat- 
tered by fingers that have dabbled in the 
‘* nools’’ of sharp practice. One such man 
is worth a thousand mere professing church 
members, for he has the elements of the 
true church in him. His life is a sacra- 
ment. His daily deeds are devotions. 

There is a sanctity in the most secular 
labors he performs. And, above all, Christ 
is in him as a power among men. The 
church wants business men who will go 
into partnership with the Master himself, 
and who will regulate all their affairs by 
the golden rule, and walk every day and 
everywhere as if they could trust to equity, 
and justice, and love, and truth, and as if 
the things invisible and eternal were worth 
more than the things visible and tempo- 
ral. Such Christians are workers for Christ 
if they do no more than live in silent con- 
formity in the midst of prevalent non-con- 
formity to him. But such Christians are 
not silent. They can afford to speak, to 
plead, to warn their fellows, and their 
pleadings and warnings have peculiar 
power. 

8. Workers are wanted among the desti- 
tute and afflicted members of our commu- 
nities. We undervalue the susceptibility 
of the poor and suffering to good influences. 
If they seem hard and indifferent it is be- 
cause they receive so little sympathy from 
those who profess to be in this world as the 
representatives of him who ‘ went about 
doing good.’’?’ When a county physician 
refuses to visit a pauper, or when through 
his neglect that pauper dies, the indigna- 
tion of the whole community is aroused. 
What is this physician paid for but to ren- 
der such service to justsuch patients? Are 
we not in the world as the Master’s ap- 
pointees, with medicine of truth and grace 
in our possession for those who need our 
ministry? Do not they who suffer know 
that this is ourappointed and needed work ? 
When Christian people habitually neglect 
the poor, the sick, the bereaved, the des- 
pairing, the sinful, can we wonder that 
these grow cold, and callous, and skeptical, 
and, after a time, bitter and censorious? 
Who is to blame? 

Now, we need to-day men and women 
and children with hearts full of sympathy, 
who will take time to visit, and read, and 
talk with and aid in divers ways those 
whose circumstances justify or demand 
such helpful service. The call at the house 





where a dead child lies; or at the house 
where a man has been a paralytic for years, 
and while his daughter and wife, shut out 
from society and its advantages, have been 
‘‘picking up their daily bread at their 
needl<s’ points;’’ or a callon the poor con- 
sumptive, or on that blind woman, or on 
that half-demented neighbor whose sorrow 
long ago benumbed a brain as clear and 
strong then as yours is to-day; do we not 
see how such service would beget within 
us more of the Master’s spirit, and make us 
the medium of his healthfulness to our 
fellow men? 

Here, then, are three departments in 
which outside of what is called the 
“‘Church”’ we need Christian service. The 
‘‘inasmuch as ye did it not’’ of our blessed 
Master, will one day ring in tones of terror 
through our souls if we longer neglect these 
demands of his little ones and his needy 
ones upon us. 

Let us pray, if not in the language, in 
the spirit of the faithful and fervent old 
saint who cried out in prayer-meeting one 
evening, ‘‘O Lord, give us more of the up- 
and-doing !’’— The Christian at Work. 


SN ee 
SCATTER SEEDS OF KINDNESS. 


BY MRS. ELLEN HUNTINGTON GATES, 
Author of ‘* Your Mission.”’ 
Let us gather up the sunbeams, 
Lying all around our path; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briers from the way. 


CHoRUsS—Then scatter seeds of kindness, 
Then scatter seeds of kindness, 

Then scatter seeds of kindness, 

For our reaping by-and-by. 


Strange, we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown! 
Strange, that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone! 
Strange, that summer skis and sunshine 
Never seem one half so fair 
As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shake the white down in the air! 


If we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window pane 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow— 
Never trouble us again— 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now? 


Ah! those little, ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our memories tack 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track! 
How those little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns—but roses— 
For our reaping by-and-by! 
—The Singing People. 
—»-— > eo _______—_ 
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HABITUAL TRAITS. 


A®= you in the habit of reading the 
Bible, dear scholar? Ido not mean, 
do you take it nowand then and read afew 
verses, or a chapter, wherever you happen 
to open. Perhaps no dust gathers on your 
Bible, and yet you may not search the 
Scriptures. To read with profit, it is 





better to read with some method, and so far 
as it may be possible, with some regard to 
acertain hour. Those who have read the 
Bible through in this way, not once but 
many times, are more familiar with its 
truths than those who, trusting to a leisure 
moment, dip into it anywhere. 

You cannot grow in spiritual knowledge 
and be a stranger to your Bible. 

Do you habitually pray? It is one thing 
to say prayers. It is another thing to pray. 
A form of words, unless it rises warm from 
the heart, is not prayer. Do you want 
something? Ask forit. Do you repent of 
something? Confessit. Dothisevery day, 
and more, let the atmosphere of your soul 
be one of devotion. Pray without ceasing. 

Do yougive thanks? Ah! how much we 
all have to be thankful for! There is so 
much sunshine in the darkest day! There 
are promises! There are the sweet surprises 
that spring around us like flowers! 

Prayer, praise, the right and constant use 
of the Scriptures—these should be among 
the Christian’s habits. A TEACHER. 

>_—-_ 

THE SECRET PLACE OF THE Most HIGH. 
—‘‘ Laborers on an English railway lately 
found a thrush’s nest under a rail, with 
the hen peacefully sitting on four eggs, un- 
disturbed by the thunder of passing trains.’’ 
An item of news on which the Watchman 
and Reflector thus comments: 

“The strongest man, as well as the 
weakest child, may learn a lesson from this 
little thrush. Her nest was her strong 
tower. It was shaken every hour, while 
shrill whistles sounded and rumbling cars 
rolled over it, but she had no fears. They 
who dwell in the secret place of the Most 
High, rest under the shadow of His wing, 
and fear no evil, even when the tempests 
roar and the foundations of the earth are 
shaken.”’ 





—_—_—O ODO 

Dip JESUS ANSWER “‘YEs?’’—‘‘Mamma 
is talking to Jesus,’’ said little Mary to her- 
self as she heard her mother at prayer in 
the adjoining room. As Mrs. H—— left 
her place of prayer, Mary ran to her~mo- 
ther and asked, very innocently, ‘‘ Did 
Jesusanswer? Did he say ‘Yes,’ mother?’’ 
When you kneel by your bedside, reader, 
think of the question of this little child. 
Do you expect an answer to your prayer? 
or do you only repeat the words as a mere 
matter of form? If you ask aright, Jesus - 
will answer; for he has said in his Holy 


Word, ‘‘Ask, and ye shall receive.’’ 


No one can ever take in the meaning of 
Christ’s life who does not feel the combi- 
nation of these two seemingly discordant 
elements—a transcendent and _ rigorous 
ideal, with the utmost tenderness and help- 
fulness in assisting men to attain unto it. 
Not alone in the great Sacrificial Act did 
Christ bear our sins, but every day and 
hour, along the series of ages, on him is 
cast the burden of men. He is the Helpful 
One !—Christian Union. 


a a oe 

SELF-HELP.—The Spartan mothers used 

to counsel their sons :—‘‘ If your sword be 
too short, add a step to it.” 
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Publishers’ Hotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Superintendent’s Record.—One of the most 
convenient and complete forms for keeping a 
satisfactory account of all important matters 
pertaining to the progress of a Sunday-school, 
is known as “‘ Tomlinson’s Sabbath-School Re- 
cord,’ &c. In shape it is oblong, like a music 
book, containing 194 pages of superior writing 
paper. The first department is arranged for a 
general registry of all who are associated with 
the school, either as officers, teachers or scho- 
lars; with spaces for the name, residence, re- 
gister number and class with which each mem- 
ber is connected. This may be termed the list 
of original entry, where the names of new 
members are recorded as soon as they enter 
the school. Following this is a similar depart- 
ment for a second entry of the names, in al- 
phabetical order, to facilitate operations where 
the school is large and it would be difficult to 
look up a name among a miscellaneous list of 
hundreds. The third department embraces 
spaces for classes, with arrangement for re- 
cording date of admission, attendance and dis- 
mission, also the weekly contributions of the 
class. The remainder of the book consists of 
blank spaces for Secretary’s minutes each 
week, forms for Treasurer’s annual cash ac- 
count, also amount contributed quarterly by 
each class, and lastly, the aggregate attendance 
of the entire school for each week in the year. 
Price, $1; by mail, $1.16. 

Teacher’s Class-Book.—An accurate his- 
tory of the progress of any school is best se- 
cured where every teacher aims to aid the su- 
perintendent by furnishing for his Secretary 
and Treasurer a correct record of the indivi- 
dual elass. To secure this, the ‘‘ Improved 
Class-Book’”’ has been prepared, and has al- 
ready been largely introduced. It is neater 
and possesses advantages over the usual 
form of Class-Books. Price, 18 cents; by mail, 
19 cents. 


or oo 


The Religious Power of our Sunday- 
Schools. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD PAYSON HAMMOND. 
i igwe religious power of the Sunday- 
school will be infinitely increased when 
the teachers labor for the immediate salva- 
tion of those entrusted to their care. We 
hear much at Sunday-school conventions 
abouttheconversion ofchildren. Dowethink 
enough about it? You can teach a man 
whose eyes are open more in five minutes 
about surrounding objects than you can 
teach a blind man in five years. God’s 
Word tells us that children are born into 
this world by nature spiritually blind. It 
is the teacher’s duty to get the blind child 
to the feet of him who opened the eyes of 
the blind Bartimeus. Do weso deeply feel 
this necessity that we weep and pray and 
plead with our children, and hold up Jesus 
continually to them? That is the ques- 
tion. Labor for your children; pray over 
them; sigh and weep over them, and rest 
not until you see them rejoicing in the fin- 
ished work of Christ. 
The glorious results of such effort are 
certain. Its religious power does not cease 
with the immediate object. Ten years ago, 





I was ata children’s meeting in Glasgow. 
There were such laborers there as Andrew 
Bonar, and their personal efforts were in- 
strumental in bringing many of those chil- 
dren to the Saviour. Among them was a 
little ragged girl, the daughter of a godless, 
prayerless, profane mother. The eyes of 
that child were opened; she saw Jesus 
lifted on the cross that she might not 
perish ; she believed, and was born again. 
Her mother was angry and beat the child 
continually, but the little one prayed and 
labored and patiently endured, hoping that 
her mother would be converted, and we 
saw her fade and fade, and at last God took 
her to himself. Nine years later, as I went 
back to Glasgow, at a meeting I founda 
woman weeping, and as I conversed with 
her she said, ‘‘ I killed my little daughter ; 
I was the means of herearly death; do you 
think God will receive and forgive me?”’ 
It was the mother of the little girl; it was 
the fruit of the seed sown in the little one’s 
heart nine years before; and I saw that 
mother rejoicing in Jesus. 

If you teach and labor for the conversion 
of children, what a power you wield over 
the lives of godless fathers and mothers! 
There is an influence whose extent we can- 
not measure even in the simple Sabbath- 
school songs about the blessed Saviour, but 
how infinite is the religious power that re- 
sults from the combined effort of faithful 
teachers! When I was preaching in the 
Hon. Baptist Noel’s church in London, 
England, on one occasion, the church was 
crowded with teachers and children. Chris- 
tians were praying most earnestly for the 
Spirit. I had been exhorting and encoura- 
ging them to be ready to talk and pray 
earnestly with anxioussouls. At the close 
of the exercises of the first meeting, nearly 
the whole audience remained, and teachers 
and ministers like Noel, that holy, godly 
man, and Christians, went through the 
audience to talk and pray and plead with 
children, and multitudes of them, so to 
speak, were brought to Jesus. From that 
small beginning resulted the formation of 
a mission for children whose influence is 
felt all over England. This is the inevita- 
ble result of such immediate work after 
Christ has been lifted up from the pulpit 
and platform. We cannot overrate its im- 
portance. Satan goeth forth immediately 
after the seed is sown. Can we not learn 
something from this? These laborers are 
men of little education, but full of the Holy 
Spirit and love for Jesus, and warm practi- 
cal faith in the conversion of children. 
Wherever they go God blesses their efforts. 
I know many men in America who love 
children, who have the faculty of talking 
with them, but who lack this living faith 
in their conversion. The consequence is, 
children listen attentively to their words, 
but go away saying, ‘‘ What a beautitul 
story he told us—how I love to hear him 
talk!’ All about the man and not about 
Jesus—not ‘‘ what a poor sinner I am, how 
wretched I have been—how I ought to love 
that dear Saviour!’’ Talk about Jesus. 
My wife asked a little girl what story I 
told her she liked best. She replied, ‘‘I 





forgot about the story, I was thinking about 
Jesus!’? We must learn to hide behind 
the cross; we are not too honorable for 
that; it is only when we are out of sight 
and the blessed Jesus is lifted up that he 
will ‘‘draw all men’’ unto him—not all 
men only—the translators of the Bible, I 
think, did not have much faith here—not 
all men, but all. 

Some cautious good men ask us, ‘Is 
not this excitement; do the children who 
say they have been converted hold out?” 
T have referred to the great Sunday-school 
meetings in Baptist Noel’s church. They 
were so crowded that it was with difficulty 
that teachers could get around among the 
weeping children. This series of meetings 
occurred on Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day. Towards the close, seeing that many 
had found Christ, I was troubled about the 
organization of inquiry meetings, fearing 
that Noel would be frightened if I should 
suggest such a thing. However, I called 
him into his study and laid it before him. 
‘*TIt would be a good idea,’’ I said to him, 
‘‘as many of these children must have been 
converted, to call them into a little room, 
give them instruction, warn them against 
deception, then bring them on the plat- 
form.’ ‘‘ It is just whatI have been think- 
ing of,” said he. Two hundred and thirty 
children attended that first inquiry meet- 
ing, professing the Saviour, the result of 
that three days’ meeting. I went back 
there after a year, and attended a similar 
meeting in the same church. Mr. Noel 
called for the converted children of a year 
ago; we had just the same kind of a meet- 
ing, and just about the same number crowd- 
edin. Three weeks after this meeting be- 
gan Mr. Noel gave in his church a soiree. 
None could expect a ticket who had not 
given evidence ofa change of heart. Three 
hundred and twenty-five of these children 
attended. 

If these teachers here will go forth lean- 
ing upon the promises of God, doing and 
thinking for Jesus, God will bless them, 
and little children will come flocking to 
Christ. I see a man here to-day, who is 
naturally adapted to interest children, but 
only until within a few years has been the 
means of their conversion; he then got 
hold of this idea of holding up Christ, and 
he has gone from place to place, and got 
the Sunday-school teachers praying and 
laboring together with him—and what are 
the results? Seventy, ninety, one hun- 
dred in a place are led to Jesus. This is 
what they are doing, too, over in London. 

It is delightful to teach converted chil- 
dren, but it is hard to teach blind children. 
Dear teacher, I pity you if you have blind 
scholars. You are going over and over 
your work—bare work. Hold up Jesus. 
Weep with your children. Read the story 
of the sufferings of Christ—that dreadful 
death that their sins might be forgiven. 
How quickly they will come to Jesus! 
Conversion is God’s work. I am Calvinis- 
tic on that point. I place entirely my de- 
pendence in God’s Holy Spirit. Those of 
you that know me know that I do not be- 
lieve in machinery. I love to hang upon 
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God, and say, ‘‘Soul, trust thou only 
in God; for my expectation is only from 
him.’’ God will answer those who trust 
him. You will find these little blind chil- 
dren with their eyes opening and their 
hearts filling with love for the blessed 
Saviour. Until their eyes are open they 
are only little Pharisees. We do much to 
cultivate this spirit. We make great shows; 
the children go there, and give their reci- 
tations and sing their hymns, and they are 
told what beautiful Sunday-school children 
they are, and they go home, and say, ‘‘ We 
are good children; didn’t we have a nice 
time? How they did praise us!’’ I would 
rather see them go home weeping, and ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ How wicked I have been!’’ By 
nature little children are Pharisees. 

A gentleman in Utica told me of a little 
girl he knew who said her prayers in this 
wise: ‘‘O God! bless Tom, he is a naughty 
boy. They lie, swear, and steal, but we 
girls don’t. Amen!’’—just the prayer of 
the Pharisee, ‘‘I thank thee I am not as 
other men are.’’?’ We have got to believe 
that they are Pharisees; that they are ene- 
mies to God, and that, if they have nota 
change of heart, they will be lost forever 
in hell. Jesus was not'afraid to speak of 
hell. My heart is full of the subject. I 
have faith in the conversion of children, 
and have travelled thousands of miles and 
written hundreds of letters to prove that 
these children do hold out often better than 
the old rusty nails of the church. The 
little tacks are not half so apt to fallout. It 
is the testimony of the ministers that of 
the children converted from the Sunday- 
schools at Rochester six years ago, but 
eight or ten have f-llen away. Then have 
faith in the conversion of children. Teach- 
ers, labor for it, pray for it, and do not rest 
until you bring them to Jesus.—Address 
before the New York State Sunday-School 
Convention, 


—————_——- > oe ___- 


Religion on a Plantation. 


N Mr. Baker’s book, ‘‘The New Timo- 
thy,’’ which we noticed lately, is a 
scene which gives the reader a vivid idea of 
the kind of religious life often met with on 
southern plantations before the war. The 
incident here described took place in the 
house of a planter, General Likens. The 
house servants and the field hands are all 
assembled in the parlor. 


‘* Mrs. General Likens, with John, occupied 
chairs on the other side of the General, who 
sat in the door with the little square work- 
table of his wife before him, having thereon a 
candle, a hymn-book, and the large old Bible. 
Charles [the young preacher just from. the 
seminary] near by. The General looked at 
the clock. He wore an aspect of quiet dignity 
which his visitors had never before observed. 
Perfect silence reigned in the room, every eye 
fastened upon him. Toa well known tune he 
began: : 


‘** How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord,’ 
and before the first word was well out of his 
mouth, the whole congregation had joined in. 


““There were a dozen stout men, black as 
sable itself, about the same number of women 





of all shades of color, from deepest jet up to 
light mulatto, a dozen or more children of all 
ages, standing by their parents or sitting in 
their laps. Side by side, in the front of all, 
seated not on benches but in hide-bottom 
arm-chairs, were an aged couple, evidently 
husband and wife, the woman sitting erect as 
a column, but her grey-haired companion 
leaning upon a horn-headed staff—Simeon and 
Anna. Not one there wh) does not join inthe 
singing with the whole soul, certainly with the 
entire voice, rich, deep, and in excellent time; 
for there is something of the tropical ripeness 
of his own clime in the very lungs of the negro. 
The General has a plain, strong voice of his 
own, but it can be heard only in the first syl- 
lable of eaeh new verse. Attheend ofit, all wait 
respectfully for ‘old Massa’ to start the next; 
but with the second syllable all join in unani- 
mously, entirely drowning the voice of the 
General. There are a good many verses to the 
hymn, but they are all sung to the last line 
with a keen enjoyment, which cannot afford 
to spare the smallest fragment. In fact, after 
the last verse has been sung, the General starts 
it again, and all instantly unite with hearty 
approval, fuller zest, and stronger melody, if 
possible, than before. 

‘*Then there is a complete hush for a minute. 

*** Uncle Simeon will lead in prayer,’ says the 
General, and the entire congregation are upon 
their knees. They must wait, however, a 
little, for Uncle Simeon is old, very old, and it 
takes him some time, even with his wife’s 
assistance, to get upon his knees. Then he 
begins in a low, trembling voice. The visitors 
regret that he was called upon—evidently he is 
too decrepit. It is only Uncle Simeon’s body 
they know as yet. Gradually his voice be- 
comes clearer and firmer. He is actually 
speaking to God on the mercy-seat. All his 
religion has been drawn direct from the Bible, 
and it brims his heart; so his prayer is only 
his heart uttering itself in Scripture language. 
He prays at length for ‘‘ Massa and Missis.”’ 
Well for them they had fallen into no grievous 
sins; they would certainly have been part of 
Uncle Simeon’s confession of sin, somewhat 
specific in the case of himself and others pre- 
sent. From the mere habit of many years, 
and with the forgetfulness of age, he next 
prays for ‘ Mass’ James, dere only chile;’ but 
he arrests himself the next instant: ‘ Forgive 
poor old servant, Lord; thousand thanks to 
thy name, Mass’ James done prayed into glory 
‘ready.’ Nor does he forget ‘Young Miss, 
now de stranger in des gates dis Sabber-day. 
Don’t know whether she is dy chile, Lord, dou 
knowest! Make her like Deb’ra, Lord, to 
fight against dy enemies; like Marthy, to wait 
on thee constant; like Mary, to sit on de 
ground at dy feet all her days ;’ and the heart 
of the young girl breathes a fervent Amen. 
‘Young Massa here now, de Timothy now in 
dy presence, Lord,’ is not omitted from Uncle 
Simeon’s supplications. All his entreaties for 
him reach their climax in the petition, ‘Onny 
make him his uncle ober again, an’ we’re sa- 
tisfied !’ 

‘‘The aged negro closes his prayer with a 
reference to heaven, as if he knelt upon its 
very threshold, beholding the glory within. 
He is assisted by his wife into his chair after 
all the rest are seated again—and Charles has 
learned more on the subject of prayer than 
from all the many treatises thereupon he has 
ever read. 


‘“ Half of ‘How tedious and tasteless the 
hours’ is next sung, and with feeling more 





chastened and true. Then the General opens 
the Bible before him and says, 

‘** What was our subject last Sunday, folks ?’ 

““* Prodigal son,’ is the prompt reply, appa- 
rently from every lip. Perhaps Uncle Simeon’s 
full allusion to this parable in his prayer had 
helped them to remember. 

‘** What is our subject this evening ?’ 

‘Not so many voices reply, but those who 
do answer eagerly, 

*** Miracle of Blind Bartimeus.’ 

‘**'Yes,’ says the General, and proceeds 
slowly to read the same, making, as he goes, 
very brief explanations. 

“* Any questions to ask, folks?’ he says. 
There is a silence of five minutes. The Gene- © 
ral understands and waits. Isham, the mu- 
latto, has never failed yet to have at least one 
question. The presence of the visitors is an 
impediment, but the question toiled after 
during all the previous week arrives at his 
tongue’s end at last, then comes out sudden 
and abrupt: 

‘** Massa, did Christ cure all de blind people 
in de land ?’ 

*** No, Isham.’ 

“** All de blind people he saw, I mean, Massa?’ 

““* No, Isham.’ 

““* But why, Massa?’ 
theologian of the place. 


Isham is the colored 
‘ Christ so kind, you 


Ow.’ 

“* Tell him, Uncle Simeon,’ says the Gene- 
ral, quietly. 

‘** How did the Lord come to cure Barti- 


meus, boy?’ asks Uncle Simeon, not raising 
his head from his horn-headed staff, nor look- 
ing around. 

‘* Bartimeus heard ’twas Christ going by, 
and asked him to do it,’ says Isham. 

“** Dat all?’ asks Uncle Simeon. 

“““He asks him loud,’ says Isham, after a 
pause. ‘He asks him spite of people trying 
to make him hush,’ he continues, after another 
silence. ‘Hejust keepson crying out, begging 
Jesus to do it; won’t stop begging till Jesus 
does it,’ adds Isham, after still further reflec- 
tions. 

‘** Member now anybody, Isham, dat come 
to de Saviour begging him dat way and wasn’t 
cured ?’ 

“Isham meditates. ‘None’s I now ’mem- 
bers,’ he says at length.’ ; 

‘“*No,’ says Uncle Simeon, quietly. ‘No 
poor creeter ever come to Jesus dat way, den 
or ebber since, bless the Lord! but Jesus al- 
ways hearan’ grant. It’s onny dem dat won’t 
come, or onny half come, dat stays blind. No- 
thing more to say, Massa.’ 

‘¢Tsham subsides upon his bench, and Charles 
has heard an exhaustive explanation of God’s 
sovereignty in connection with man’s free 
agency.’’—The New Timothy. 
eS 

THE LOVING GAZE OF A CHILD.—In the 
course of an editorial in The Congregational- 
ist, discoursing on the Psalmist’s exhorta- 
tion to the people of God to ‘‘ seek his face 
evermore,’’ we find this beautiful passage : 
There is nothingsweeter, nothing purer, no- 
thing richer, on earth, than theabsorbed, ad- 
miring, impassioned affection with which a 
little daughter often regards her father. To 
her he isthe impersonation of all excellence, 
and her eyes follow him proudly, yearn- 
ingly, wherever he goes; while her plans, 
hopes, thoughts, all centre in, and cluster 
around him. Oh, the exquisite joy of some 
Christian households beatified—in this dark 
and dreary world—by such confidence and 
such attachment! 
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LESSON No. 39. 








( Fo:- Sunday, September 25, 1870.) 


TEXT.—MATTHEW 13: 1-23; MARK 4: 1-25; 
LUKE 8: 4-18. 


SUBJECT: The Sower. 


MOTTO: “When any one heareth the Word of the 
Kingdom and understandeth it not, then cometh 
the wicked one and catcheth away that which 
was sown in his heart. This is he which received 
seed by the wayside. But he that received the 
seed tnto stony places, the sameis he that hearcth 
the Word and anon with joy receiveth it; yet 
hath he not root in himself, but dureth for a 
while: for when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because of the Word, by and by he ts 
offended. He also that received seed among the 
thorns, is he that hearcth the Word, and the care 
of this world and the deceitfulness of riches 
choke the Word, and he becometh unfruitful. 
But he that received seed into the good ground, 
is he that heareth the Word and understandeth 
tt, which also beareth fruit and bringeth forth, 
some a hundred fold, some sixty, some thirty.” 





INTRODUCTION. 


T. MATTHEW gives us in this chapter specimens 
of Christ’s teaching, as in chapters eight and 
nine he gave us specimens of His miracles. 

These seven parables were all spoken on the 
same day. They initiated an entire change in 
Christ’s mode of teaching. Until now He had 
used the simple didactic method with which 
He began, as in the Sermon on the Mount. He 
had been all the while gradually unfolding the 
mighty truths He came to reveal as His auditors 
grew into them and thus became able to bear 
them. But the events of this day showed that not 
yet could they bear the full blaze of truth which 
He must inculcate before He should finish His 
work. Some were unable to apprehend it at all; 
others who caught glimpses of it, instantly 
rejected it from their minds and hearts ac- 
customed to other habits of thought and feel- 
ing, and so sealed their own condemnation 
by becoming bitter antagonists of the Saviour. In 
this a'so He became our Example. He came not 
to destroy, but to save. Hence He taught the 
truth in parables, which preserved it for the future 
in its fullness, while they yielded only a small 
measure of it at once to the popular apprehension, 
though yielding constantly more and more to 
those who study and receive the truth in the love 
of it. Thisis in brief the substance of what He 
teaches in verses 10-17. (See Notes and Ilustra- 
tions, No.1.) This method of teaching was not un- 
common in the East. (See 2d Sam, 12: 1-14; Is. 5: 
1-5; Ezek, 19: 1-9.) 

A PARABLE is nota fable. Fables represent the 
lower orders of creation as speaking or acting, in 
order to illustrate human character or conduct. 
Parables are narratives of common and familiar 
incidents in human experience (not necessarily 
fictitious) which in themselves illustrate moral and 
spiritual truths. The Saviour brings out this hid- 
den analogy, which has existed by the will of God 
from the creation, and which our eyes, dimmed by 
sin, cannot see until it is thus unfolded. The para- 
bles are not merely happily chosen illustrations of 
spiritual truths; they are translations into spoken 
language of what the events of history and all na- 
tural occurrences teach to intelligences able to 
read them aright. The way to study a parable is 
to get first a clear conception of the occurrence as 
narrated; and then to find the spiritual signifi- 


cance thereof; for these two are entirely distinct 
and separate. ™ 


*Intered according to Act’Congress, in the year 
1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
ofthe District Court of the United States for the 
Easter: District of Pennsylvania 





In an allegory it is not so. There the natural and 
the spiritual are thoroughly mixed and intermin- 
gled, so that it is difficult or impossible to separate 
them. Not soin the parable, John 10: 1-16; 15: 1-8 
are allegories, The parable may be sometimes con- 


densed into, or its point given by, a proverb, ‘ 


EXPOSITION. 


These parables were spoken on 

(Verse 1..}—The same day that Jesus had been 
accused of being a co-laborer with Satan. 

Went out of the house, i. e., the house in 
which He lived in Capernaum, “hisfown city.” 


Sat.—The ordinary position for teaching. 
By the sea-side.—His favorite place (Mark 4; 1). 


A ship.—The boat which usually attended Him, 
serving, on occasion, for travel, for a resting-place, 
or a pulpit. 


I. THE PARABLE. 


V. 3.—A Sower.—Literally, The Sower: probably 
one in sight. 


V. 4.—By the wayside.—“The ordinary roads 
or paths in the East lead often along the edge of 
the fields, which are uninclosed. Hence, as the 
sower scatters his seed, some of itis liable to fall 
beyond the ploughed portion, on the hard, beaten 
ground which forms the wayside.” —Hackett, 

Hence it was easy for the fowls to pick up the 
grain. Almost every boy in this country has seen 
the same thing in the hard paths worn across the 
wheat field, in sowing time. 


V. 5.—Steny places: not earth mixed with 
stones; but in places where the broad, flat moun- 
tain-rock extends down under the ‘thin soil, so 
near the surface as to produce the effect described. 


V. 7.—Among therns; rather, upon thorns; 
ground so filled with the thorns that it had been 
impossible to get them out. The torn roots and 
bruised branches were so intermixed with the 
ploughed ground that the seed fell upon them 
quite as much as uponit. ‘Ill weeds grow apace,” 
and so they choked, strangled the grain,* both by 
depriving it of sustenance from thesoil,and by 
their rapid growth shutting it out from airand 
sunlight. 

V.8.—Into good ground; upon good ground; 
not hard, like the path, nor underlaid with rock, 
nor mixed with thorns; but fertile and}well pre- 
pared. 


An hundred-fold.—This is a large proportion; 
but not larger than Isaac had (Gen, 26:12). The 
fertile plain of Babylon yielded, according to He- 
rodotus, two hundred-fold (2). 


V.9 is a solemn and sententious call to atten- 
tion, involving a play upon the double meaning of 
the word hear; Ist, in the physical sense; 2dly, in 
the moral sense, to heed, 

Vv. 10-17 give the reason for teaching in para- 
bles, of which the hint given above is all that can 
profitably occupy our attention to-day, 


II. THe INTERPRETATION.— Vv. 18-23. 


We have here an authoritative interpretation of 
this parable. The people could not yet bear these 
truths in their fullness; but the disciples, all those 
who earnestly desired more truth, could; and do 
them alone the Saviour gives the interpretation, To 
have given it to the multitude would have been to 
“cast pearls before swine.’”’ This Interpretation, 
and that of the Parable of the Tares, were undoubt- 
edly recorded as models for us, showing in what 
manner we are to interpret all the parables, (3). 

V.18 affords a good illustration of the use of 
words in more than their ordinary signification. 
The meaning is plain. The sense is ‘‘Hear the in- 
terpretation, &c., or, ‘‘Understand the parable,” &c. 
So in Heb, 11: 13, it is said, Tnese all died in 
faith, not having received the promises, i. e., the ful- 
Jillment of them. Soin Heb, 11: 17: “ By faith Abra- 
ham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac,” &c, This 
usage is common, and worth remembering for use 
in the study of Sacred Scripture. 

*°The Sower represents the Son of Man (vy. 37), 
also His ministers and servants (ch, 25: 45; 2d Cor. 
5: 20).” 


°T .e Seed is the Word of God’ (Luke 8: 11), the 





revelation of God’s grace as made in Christ (lst 
Pet. 1; 23). The object of the parable is chiefly to 
depict the character of four classes of men, to 
whom this revelation comes, 


First, THE THUUGHTLESS, 


VY. 19.—When one’s heart is worn hard, like a 
well-trodden foot-path, by the incessant tramp 
through it of worldly thoughts, feelings and emo- 
tions, the Word of God makes no impression upon 
him, but lies loosely on the surface, 


He understandeth it not, does not appre- 
hend its deep spiritual significance, and hence 
gives it no proper attention. For this reason 
The Evil One, the Devil, Satan catcheth it 
away, as readily as the birds pick up grain from 
the path; and this not only directly, ‘‘but alse 
through evil thoughts, desires and lusts, and, in- 
deed, by anything which will attract the attention 
from the truth of the Gospel.’”—G. W. Clark. 


“ The fate of the seed is inseparable from the fate of 
the man; it can, therefore, truly represent the man,” 


Secondly, THE SUPERFICIAL AND FICKLE. 


Vv. 20, 21.—The seed every time represents hina 
that has received it, on the principle just stated. 


The same is he, &c.—This one hears; his emo- 
tions are aroused. But his heart beneath is hard, 
like the rock under the thin soil. His emotion is 
surface-emotion. The ploughshare of conviction 
has not gone deep. On the surface all seems grow- 
ing finely; but all is superficial, rootless. Into the 
hard, unbroken rock beneath, the roots cannot pe- 
netrate. The desirable opposite of all this is indi- 
cated in Eph. 3:17; Col. 2:7; 3:3. 

This hearer is “only acreature of excitement, 
carried away by the novelties, the pleasures, or the 
sentimental excitements of religion, and hence, as 
the excitement subsides, he himself changes and 
turns back. Tiisis what Luke (8: 13) describes as 
believing for awhile, an emotional and apparent 
faith, not the believing with all the heart.”— 
Clark. 

By and by, rather, immediately, as suddenly as 
he acted before. Thus he falls away, “froma 
mere superficial religion and false profession.”’ (4). 

Thirdly, THE WORLDLY. 


V. 22.—From his heart the thorns have not been 
rooted out. ‘He has conviction of sin, shows 
signs of sorrow and repentance, and passes through 
an experience similar tothat often witnessed in 
true conversion, But the heart is divided, darling 
sins are secretly fostered, and the powers of the 
body and soul are not given up toChrist. Heis 
not thoughtless, like the one of the first class, nor 
like the oneof the second class does he fail to 
count the cost, and hence he does not participate 
in his false and fleeting joy. He hears, and hears 
seriously, has a conflict with the world, and fails 
to conquer.” 


Cares of this world.—Anxious cares about 
worldly things, which divide the heart between 
God and the world (James 1: 6-8). This may apply 
especially to the poor, whose struggles with pover- 
ty draw off the mind from God, but also to every 
one whois so unduly anxious about worldly things 
(ch. 6: 25) as to prevent him from giving up him- 
self to God, and casting his care on him, (Ist Peter 
5: 7.) 

Decitfulness of riches, in alluring the heart 
and leading it to exercise a false confidence in 
wealth, producing self-sufficiency and self-com- 
placency. Hence it takes up with a false hope and 
a false profession. Luke adds, “The pleasures of 
this life” and Mark, “The lusts of other things, 
which are but the natural accompaniments of such 
acourse.”’ (Ist Tim. 6: 9, 10.)}—G. W. Clark. 


Fourthly, THE TRULY Pious. 


V. 23.—Good ground.—" All hearts are evil by 
nature, but there is in some a readiness, through 
the operations of the Spirit and the truth, to hear 
and accept the Gospel, with the whole heart. While 
the soul acts freely, the Spirit works effectually in 
connection with the truth, and thus, without in- 
ringing upon the will, the heart is prepared by 
Divine grace, (John 5: 40; 6: 44; 16: 8; Ist Cor. 
9; 14.) 

Beareth fruit, &c.—Every one of them, and 
are so distinguished from all of the other three 
cl .sses; yet,in different degrees, ‘in proportion 
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to the natural endowments of thesoul, thespiritual 
culture of the heart, the devotedness of the life, 
and the faithfulness in the use of all the Gospel 
means, graces and blessings,” (5). 


III. PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 


From George W. Clark. 
1.—Like Jesus, let us sow seed beside all waters. 
2.—If we would have more light and grace, we 
must improve what we already have, 
8.—He that receives the Word of God only in its 
outward form, is still in spiritual darkness. 


4.—Hardness of heart isa fruit of sin to which 
obstinate sinners are justly given over. 


5.—However faithfully the Gospel may be preach- 
ed, careless and thoughtless readers grow harder 
and harder, and more and more under the influ- 
ence of the devil. 


6.—It is not enough that truth excites the feel- 
ings and arouses the emotions without taking pos- 
session of the whole heart. 


7.—Joy is not always the best sign of conversion. 


8.—We must expect trials if we enter the service 
of Christ. 


9.—Many serious impressions and deep convic- 
tions are checked by the cares and the love of the 
world. 


10.—When the Word of God is understandingly 
and truly received into the heart, the soul is sub- 
jected and united to Christ and brings forth fruit 
to God. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1.—“It is curiously true of any parable, that to 
him that hath, viz., the key, to him shall be given, 
viz., the meaning. And the whole Gospel is a pa- 
rable to him whose heart has not the key,’— 
Whedon. 


2.—“ The parable about sowing has here its illus- 
tration, even in its most minute details. ‘Behold 
asower went forth tosow.’ There is a nice and 
close adherence to actual life in this form of ex- 
pression. The expression implies that the sower 
in the days of our Saviour, lived in a hamlet, or 
village, as all these farmers now do; that he did 
not sow near his own house, or in a garden fenced 
and walled, for such a field did not furnish all the 
basis of the parable. There are neither roads, nor 
thorns nor stony places in such lots. He must go 
forth into the open country, as these have done 
where there are no fences; where the path passes 
through the cultivated land; where thorns grow 
in clumps all around; where the rocks peep out in 
scanty places through the soil; and where, also, 
hard by, are patches extremely fertile. Now here 
we have the whole four within a dozen rods of us, 
Our horses are actually trampling down the seeds 
which have fallen by this wayside, and larks and 
Sparrows are busy in picking them up, That man, 
with his mattock, is digging about places where 
the rock is too near the surface for the plough, and 
much that is sown there will wither away. And 
not a few seeds have fallen among this bellan, and 
will be effectually choked by this most tangled 
of thorn-bushes. But a large portion falls into 
really good ground, and four months hence will 
exhibit every variety of crop, up to the richest and 
heaviest that ever rejoices the heart even of an 
American farmer.’’—Thomson. 

38.—“‘It becomes us, therefore, in the two autho- 
ritative expositions here recorded for our learning, 
to observe not only what our Saviour does, but 
what He leaves undone, the neglect of which has 
led to the excesses and absurdities of ultra-allego- 
rical interpretation.’’—Alexander. 


“From our Saviour’s exposition of this parable 
we learn, that in expounding parables, we must 
avoid the two opposite extremes, the making of 
every minute point significant,on the one hand, 
and the overlooking of some points which are 
really significant, on the other. The resemblance 
in the principal incidents is all that should be ge- 
nerally sought. First of all, seek carefully the 
grand design of the parable and its centre of com- 
Parison; and then, with the mind fixed on these, 
explain the principal parts accordingly, without 
giving too much prominence to minute particu- 
lars, which serve merely to complete the story. 





Avoid fanciful interpretations; beware of seeking 
resemblances which are foreign tothe design of 
the parable, The interpretation must not be forced 
or far-fetched, but natural and easy. Beware, also, 
of founding a doctrine or a duty on single phrases 
or incidental circumstances, In seeking the de- 
sign of parable, particular attention must be given 
to its occasion, connection, introduction and close. 
The centre of the comparison is that from which 
all parts of the parable extend in illustrating its 
grand design.’’—Clark, 


4.—* As the hot sun causes the deeply-rooted 
plant to grow, while at the same time it withers 
the rootless grain on rocky places, so tribulation 
and persecution strengthen and develope the true 
child of God (Rom. 5: 3; 8: 28; 2d Cor. 4:17; Rev. 7: 
14), while they offend, discourage, and completely 
disaffect the false and superficial disciple. (Hos. 9: 
16; 2d Tim. 4: 10.’’)—Clark. 





THE INFANT-CLASS. 


Repeat Psalm 1: 1-3. Every time we “stand in 
the way of sinners,’’ every time we “sit in the seat 
of the scornful,’ and hear the evil words which 
are hard to forget, they are the thorns filling up 
our hearts, leaving no place for the good seed to 
take root. 


PRAYER.—O Lord, our Saviour—send Thy Holy 
Spirit—to prepare our hearts—to receive Thy Word 
to-day. May it be as good seed—sown on good 
ground—to bring forth a hundred-fold—to Thy 
honor and glory. Amen. 

Who of you have ever seen the ground of the gar- 
den or field prepared for the seed? How is it done? 
Is it not by loosening up the earth, so that the rain 
and sunshine may go down and find the little 
seeds, and warm and moisten them, thus causing 
them tosproutand springup? Butif the ground 
is hard and beaten, the sun may shine upon it, and 
the rain may fall on it, but they cannot get down 
to the little seed, therefore they cannot do it any 
good. 

Now when Jesus preached His sermons, He took 
His texts from something that was right before 
His hearers’ eyes. As He stands on the vessel, 
near the shore, where the multitude have assem- 
bled to hear Him, He sees a farmer going forth to 
sow his seed, and says: ‘‘ Behold the sower!’’ The 
country was not fence i off into fields, as it is here, 
so the sower, as he went forth to sow, scattered the 
seed wherever he went. (Read Matthew 13: 3-8.) 
What became of the seed? Yes, someof it the 
birds picked up, and some the sun scorched, and 
some the thorns choked out; but some of it fell on 
good ground, and brought forth plentifully. Then 
some of it was not lost. 

Dear children, you know that when our Saviour 
took His text from something right before the eyes 
of the people, it was to teach them a useful lesson. 
He compared that which He wished to teach them 
to something which they could see; thus it was 
called a parable. What was the lesson which He 
wished to teach them by the sower, sowing the 
seed? (Read Matthew 13: 18-23.) The seed is God’s 
Holy Word, as it came from the lips of Jesus then; 
as it came, before that, from the mouths of the 
prophets; as it has since come, through the teach- 
ings of Hisdisciples and followers. Itis this which 
we find in His Word, which I holdin my hand, 
and from which you are taught from Sabbath to 
Sabbath. Is it all good seed which issown? Ah! 
yes, God’s seed is all good. Satan sows seed, also, 
but that I will speak of next Sabbath. 

Here, to-day, lam the sower sent by God to sow 
the seed. The seed I am given to sow, is to bear 
fruit for heaven. This class before me, your little 
hearts, this one, and this one, and this one, are the 
field into which the seed is to becast. As I look 
over the room I see a great field here to-day. With 
all these little faces turned toward me, I ask my- 
self, Is all this field good ground? Will the seed 
sown here to-day spring up and bring forth much 
fruit for the Saviour? Are all these little hearts 
ready to receive the Word? Let us see. “Some fell 
by the wayside, and the fowls of the air came and 
devoured it up.” Suppose, dear children, I was 
telling you of Jesus and of heaven, and you listen- 
ed attentively for a time, and then let your 
thoughts wander off to something else, instead of 
listening any longer to what I was saying. These 





idle thoughts which flit hither and thither through 
the mind, are the birds which steal away the good 
seed. The ground was not prepared. You had not 
asked God to keep your thoughts from wandering. 
But perhaps you listen to all that I say,—you hear 
every word of it, and are very sorry when I have 
finished, You wish that you were a little Chris- 
tian child, and are determined to give your heart 
to the Saviour. But as soon as you leave this room 
you forget all about it; something else fills your 
minds. This is the seed that has no root,—the sun 
has scorched it. You had not asked God to make 
it sink deep into your hearts. ‘‘And some fell 
among thorns.” Again, is it possible that there is 
any little child before me to-day whose heart is so 
fullof the thorn-seeds which it has gathered by 
“standing in the way of sinners’”’—that the seeds 
of God’s Word have nochance? for the thorn-seeds 
of bad habits and evil thoughts spring up and — 
grow in less time than the good seed, therefore 
it will choke out the good seed. 

But some falls on good ground. Oh! that God 
would give His Holy Spirit, that all hearts might 
be good ground, so that there might be no seed for 
the birds to devour or the sun to wither, or the 
thorns to choke. 


[Infant-class teacher, yours is a broad field 
wherein to sow, —Beware how and what you sow !} 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


These questions are the same as those in the 
Question Paper,’”’ which we furnish in quantities 
for the scholars’ use. It has been thought best to 
give them here, also, as a help to teachers in their 
preparation and teaching of the Lesson. ]} 


FOR YOUNGER CLASSES. 


1.—Whither did Jesus go on the same day that He 
had the controversy with the Galilean Pha- 
risees? (Matt. 18: 1. 

2.—Who followed Him thither? 

3.—How did He arrange it so as to speak to them 
eonveniently ? 

4.—In what manner did He give them instruc- 


tion? 
5.—Are earthly things designed by God to be the 
medium of spiritual instruction to man? 
6.—W hat is the first of the parables which our Sa- 
viour spake on this occasion ? 
7.—What is meant by the seed? (Luke 8: 11.) 
8.—Have you ever seen _ sown in the flelds 
fall on a hard-trodden path? 
9.—What becomes of it? 
10.—Who easily takes away the Word of God when 
it has fallen on a heart hardened by the 
tramp of sins? 
1l.—~What occurs to seeds which fall upon a thin 
soil underlaid by broad rocks? 
12.—W hat kind of hearers are thus designated ? 
13.—What occurs to the grain which falls into 
ground filled with seeds and roots of thorn 
and brier bushes? 
14.—What are the thorns and briers of life which 
so often hinder the growth of the good seed 
in the heart? 
15.—What is signified by the good ground? 
16.—What kind of fruit does this good seed pro- 


duce? 

17.—Does all good ground produce the same 
amount? ’ 

18.—What kind of ground is your heart like? 


FOR INTERMEDIATE and OLDER CLASSES. 


1.—What incidents were narrated in the last 
Lesson ? ‘ 

2.—What instruction did Jesus draw from them? 

3.—By what parable did He thereupon warn His 
hearers? 

4.—Why did He speak to the people in parables? 
(Matt, 13: 18. 

5.—What would probably have been the effect 
upon His hearers if, instead of narratin 
the parable of the barren fig tree, our Lor 
had plainly expressed the reproof thus 
partly concealed and partly revealed? 

6.—On what principle did our Lord always mete 
out important information to His hearers? 
(John 16: 12.) 

7.—Where did our Lord go the same day on which 
He had this open rupture with the Galilean 
FSarianest 

8.—Describe the scene. 

9.—By what parables did He at this time give in- 
struction respecting the nature of His king- 


dom? 

10.—Narrate the first parable. 

1l.—What effect did this have upon those who had 
already some knowledge of and desire for 
better things? 

12.—What is the explanation of the ngievas which 
Jesus gave to them? (Motto. 

13.—Is this a model for us in explaining the other 
parables? 

14,—What is signified by the seed? 

15.—Who is a wayside hearer? 

16 —A stony-ground hearer? 

17.—A thorny-ground hearer, 

18.—A good-ground hearer? 

19.—W hich are you? 
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THE LEssON to be taught October 2d, 
may be found in Matthew 13: 24-43; Mark 
4: 26-34. Subject: Tares; Mustard Seed; 
Leaven. 

OD oe 

PERSONAL.—The Pennsylvania State 
Sunday-School Association, at a meeting 
of its Business Committee held Septem- 
ber 6th, unanimously called to the State 
Secretaryship the Rev. George A. Peltz, of 
Philadelphia, the present President of the 
Association. A better choice could scarce- 
ly have been made in the whole range of 
Sunday-school workers, in the State or out 
of it. A generous salary was pledged by in- 
dividual friends of the work. We do most 
earnestly hope that nothing will stand in 
the way of our brother’s acceptance of this 
post. The appointment will send a thrill 
of satisfaction all through the State, in 
which Mr. Peltz by his wise, genial, and 
successful administration ofthe Presidency, 
has won for himself such unfeigned bro- 
therly esteem from all denominations of 
Sunday-school workers. Mr. Peltz is a 
Baptist, and is widely known as editor of 
The Baptist Teacher. 

—~> <2 > 


After the Vacation. 





LARGE number of our city schools 

are closed for several weeks in mid- 
summer, and those which are not actually 
closed are barely kept a-going. Probably 
one-half of the city teachers leave town ha- 
bitually during the hot months. By this 
time, however, these wanderers are mostly 
back and at their posts. We take the occa- 
sion to urge upon them, and indeed upon 
all teachers, the importance of a special ef- 
fort just at this time. A little extra work 
just now is worth more than three times 
the amount expended some weeks hence. 

Nothing is more common than to notice 
their regular appearance of a city Sunday- 
school in the beginning of September. Du- 
ring the summer months, when the regu- 
lar teachers of the school are absent, the 
scholars become irregular in attendance, 
and many stray away altogether. It is too 
much the custom for teachers to wait week 
after week for these stragglers to come in. 

‘It is just as easy to have a full school the 
very first week after the teachers reassem- 
ble as to be two months getting the scho- 
lars together. 

Every teacher, on returning to town, 
should feel it to be a duty to see each of his 
scholars before Sunday comes. Such a 
prompt act of attention could not fail to 





secure, in nine cases out of ten, a full at- 
tendance the very first Sunday. An hour 
or two spent in this way by each of the 
teachers would have a most invigorating 
and bracing effect upon the school. 


The superintendent has a duty in this 
matter, as well as the teacher. The super- 
intendent bears about the same relation to 
the teachers in the matter that each tea- 
cher bears to the scholars of his own class. 
The superintendent would do well, imme- 
diatly after returning to town, to see each 
of his teachers, and urge this very point 
upon them. Some teachers need no urging. 
The same is true of some scholars. But 
with a majority of both, a slothful indiffe- 
rence or forgetfulness is apt to creep over 
them, and a word of exhortation is never 
more timely and more productive of large 
results than just at this season. 


Some superintendents wait till Sunday 
comes, and then harangue the teachers 
from the desk on this subject. This is bet- 
ter than‘nothing, but the other is the more 
excellent way. If the superintendent takes 
the trouble to call on a teacher during the 
week to confer about the interests of the 
school and of the teacher’s own class, and 
suggests the importance of immediate ac- 
tion, it rarely fails of the desired effect. 

Besides calling on their old scholars, the 
teachers in this post-vacation visit should 
be on the look-out for new scholars. Al- 
most every scholar visited will be able to 
tell of some family lately come into the 
neighborhood, and thus fresh recruits will 
be brought into the school. Noone who 
has not tried it has any idea what an 
impulse may be given to the school by a 
systematic visitation and inquiry of this 
kind. There are few schools which on the 
first week after the summer vacation might 
not have nine-tenths of their former pupils 
promptly in attendance, and might not be- 
sides bring in an increase of thirty or fifty 
per cent. of new scholars, if the superinten- 
dent on the first week of September would 
make it his business to see each teacher 
personally on this subject, andin a kind 
but urgent spirit press the matter upon his 
attention. It would take some hours of 
the superintendent’s time. But would it 
not pay? Is it not worth the effort? 

ae ht Be ee ed 

A FEW PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING.— 
Lift the heart to God; havea definite idea 
of the truth you would teach; teach for 
eternity; teach with animation; have a 
lesson for each scholar; question the lesson 
all into the scholars; question the lesson 


out of them; questions should be linked 
together, dovetailed together; the cate- 





== 


chetical is the true form of teaching; get 
down to where the scholar is; it is the 
truth that is in the lesson, not the mere 
words, that has power; do not spend half 
the time in hearing your scholars repeat 
the verses they have studied, by question- 
ing here and there promiscuously you can 
tell who has learned the lesson; do not 
look out too many references; concentrate ; 
have one simple, great, burning thought, 
to which time and heart and mind are 
given; itis better to have one such point 
than half-a-dozen points in one lesson.— 
Ralph Wells. 


a a 


The Sunday-School Secret. 
BY REV. H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A GREAT deal is said—and properly 

said—about ‘‘modern Sunday-school 
helps;’’ but, after all, the best Sunday- 
school worker’s confession will ever be: ‘‘ I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help. My helpcometh 
from the Lord, which made heaven and 
earth.’’ The moment a superintendent or 
teacher loses a sense of dependence on di- 
vine grace for success in his special work, 
that moment he fails to make the best hu- 
man “help” truly effective, as God’s agency 
for good. It is only when a man believes 
that ‘‘the power of Christ’’ rests upon him 
in the work of Christ, that he may hope by 
any means, or “‘ by all means to save some’’ 
of those committed to him. 

It cannot be denied that quite too much 
reliance is many times placed on modes 
and machinery, even by earnest Sunday- 
school men. A new superintendent, ora 
wide-awake pastor, hears that a certain 
school in Boston, Springfield, or New York 
is largely attended, and with the best spi- 
ritual results. He wants his school to fare 
as well; and at once he sets himself to find 
out the way they do things there. Visiting 
it, or meeting its officers, he inquires about 
their opening exercises, their use of black- 
board and song-roll, of record-book and 
library, their teachers’ meeting, their con- 
cert, their lesson series, and many another 
incidental item of their work and workings; 
and it is by no means certain that he will 
not fasten upon some striking or attractive 
agency thus disclosed, as probably the secret 
of the school’s prosperity. 

The officers of really successful schools 
are often seriously annoyed by visits from 
such novelty hunters. ‘‘ I hope,’’ says one 
of these inquirers after the royal road, ‘‘ that 
you will show up your blackboard hand- 
somely to-day, for I understand that that 
is what you rely on.’? Another says no- 
thing, but watches sharply, and when co- 
lored crayons are brought out for use in 
blackboard illustration, he is quite inclined 
to connect them with the reported conver- 
sions in the school; so resolves on buying 
two boxes of those—assorted colors. He is 
bound to have all the ‘‘helps,’’ cost what 
they may. Yetanother, after careful seareh, 
is at a loss how to invest his freely offered 
money. The desired ‘‘help’”’ is not dis- 
covered. ‘' Howisthis?’’ he then asks the 
superintendent. ‘‘I have heard a great 
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deal about your school ; but I don’t see any- 
thing peculiarin it. What is the secret?”’ 

And what is the secret? It is not in the 
blackboard, nor in the colored crayons, nor 
yet in ‘‘anything peculiar,’ to be seen by 
a chance visitor. ‘‘ The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him; and he will 
show them his covenant.’’ ‘‘ His secret is 
with the righteous.’ Those superinten- 
dents and teachers who are truly successful, 
are prayerful, consecrated, full of faith. In 
their prayerfulness, and consecration, and 
faith, they study, and visit, and teach, and 
direct their school. Thus they use what- 
ever ‘‘helps’’ they find and thus they find 
“the God of Jacob for their help.’? They 
cannot exhibit, nor yet fully explain, their 
ways of working for Christ and souls. ‘‘ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth.’’ So is all that represents the power 
of the Spiritof God. Ifthe curious seekers 
after the best mode of teaching and super- 
intending would as earnestly ‘‘ask of God,”’ 
and ‘‘search the Scriptures,’ and ‘‘ pray 
without ceasing’’ for wisdom in their 
sphere, as they now follow up the more ce- 
lebrated schools and workers to learn their 
secret, they would no longer be in doubt as 
to the right direction of their own energies. 
They would find how much more valuable 
are the preparations of the heart in the 
closet and in the study, alone with God, 
than are the purchase of a full list of out- 
side ‘‘helps,’”’ the subscription to a dozen 
Sunday-school periodicals, and the atten- 
dance at a weekly institute for teachers. 
They would find that God ‘‘revealeth the 
deep and secret things’’ unto them who are 
his own, and to none besides. 

Simon the sorcerer, when he ‘himself 
believed,”? and ‘‘ was baptized’? through 
the preaching of Philip, ‘‘ wondered”’ at the 
mighty works of the apostles, and wanted 
to do as much himself. So ‘‘he offered 
them money”? if they would enable him to 
show such power. ‘‘ But Peter said unto 
him, ‘Thy money perish with -thee, be- 
cause thou hast thought that the gift of 
God may be purchased with money..... 
Thy heart is not right in the sight of God.” 
Simon was by no means the last man who 
believed and was baptized, yet counted ‘‘the 
gift of God”’ as in the market ‘‘to be pur- 
chased for money.’’ Every Sunday-school 
worker who expects to teach a class, or to 
manage a school successfully through the 
mere use of the more popular modern ap- 
pliances, and who is more ready to pay 
than to pray for success, treads in Simon’s 
steps, and it isto be feared that his ‘‘ heart 
is not right in the sight of God.” 

“The art of questioning,’ ‘‘the art of 
picturing,” ‘‘ the art of illustration,’’ open- 
ing exercises, the blackboard, the song- 
roll, the colored crayons, Sunday-school 
monthlies and weeklies, lesson papers, and 
a host of other arts and things may be va- 
luable ‘‘ helps’? when used humbly by those 
who are ‘‘ workers together with Christ.”’ 
They are hindrances rather than helps to 
one who relies on them, as in themselves a 
power. Wherefore, pastor, superintendent, 





or teacher, in search of the best methods 
and machinery: ‘‘ Covet earnestly the best 
gifts, and yet show I unto you a more ex- 
cellent way.’’— The Congregationalist. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
Practical Sketches of Mission Sunday- 
School Work. 
5. HIDDEN MEANINGS. 


HE scholars of our mission schools have 

such peculiar ways of expressing their 
ideas, that a teacher needs abundance of 
sympathy and some facility at making out 
puzzles, or he will be utterly lost and dis- 
couraged among them. 

A very little thing often marks the first 
impression made upon the untrained minds; 
sometimes it is an effort to be cleaner than 
usual; sometimes sitting quietly in the 
class, when it is hard to do it; sometimes 
the gift of a flower, for which the child 
would not have thought of caring, before 
the civilizing process began. Not infre- 
quently the idea of the value of flowers 
comes out comically, but no matter for that, 
itis a great point gained that the idea has 
foundits way. At one place, where it was 
thought best not to form a separate mission 
Sunday-school, but to gather all the scho- 
lars into one great flock, a little white- 
headed boy brought a very large handful 
of sun-flowers, which he presented to the 
superintendent, as he rose for the opening 
prayer. Of course the scholars laughed, 
and the teachers tried not to; the recipient 
of the embarrassing gift arranged it care- 
fully (with his back to the school) for some 
time, but his prayer was unusually earnest 
that day, and the boy’s teacher felt glad 
and encouraged, though she did recom- 
mend some other time for the presentation 
of future bouquets. 

Sometimes a mistaken notion, that 
sounds heathenish, will be found to have a 
fragment of truth well worth bringing to 
light. One of a class of rough boys once 
informed me that he couldn’t be a Chris- 
tian, the boys plagued him so, but Jim 
there was. An inquiry addressed to Jim 
brought the serious answer, ‘‘I whales ’em 
mostly. That’sthe wayI doesit. I fights 
considdible.’”? This was not an apt illus- 
tration of the religion of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, but it appeared, after a while, 
that the fellow had an idea that he must be 
something, he hadn’t quite made out what, 
different from the street rough he had been, 
and, as he found himself called upon to 
prove his right of differing, he was very 
ready to do it by fighting. He learned a 
better way, in time, and ceased to fight. 


An earnest purpose is often spoken in 
startling words, or dull ones, which can 
only be understood by one in sympathy 
with the speaker. Very often it is the case 
that these children, whose vocabulary is so 
singularly full in words of evil meaning, 
hardly know what terms to use for what 
they would call ‘‘ good things.’? Perhaps 
they have never had occasion for such 
words in their lives, and it is not strange 
that they do not have them at command. 





‘* You bet I will’ may mean that the whole 
life of the future man or woman has 
changed its direction, that asoul has turned 
to follow Christ. ‘‘I’ll see’? sometimes 
stands as the expression of thought and 
purpose reaching through eternity. 

If a teacher is to be really helpful to these 
children, he must learn to catch the hidden 
meaning of the strange words, helped out 
by looks, in which their new thoughts are 
expressed, and must be ready to respond to 
them. Only by doing this will he be able 
to direct the wandering feet, that turn to- 
wards the right, into the way of salvation. 

E. E. N. 
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The Sabbath-School Concert. 


BY REV. ASA BULLARD. 


NE of the most noticeable and attractive 

features of the Sabbath-school has ever 
been the monthly concert. In the earliest re- 
ports of the Massachusetts Sabbath-School 
Society, which was organized in 1832, the con- 
cert was generally spoken of as oneof the ful- 
lest and most interesting meetings held, en- 
listing alike the interested attendance of pa- 
rents, teachers, and ehildren. In a report 
from a school in 1839, it was said: ‘*I doubt if 
we have a stated meeting that is looked for- 
ward to with greater desire or attended with 
greater interest than the Sabbath-school con- 
cert.’’ 

A pastor in 1834, said: “The children live 
somewhat scattered ; yet they are so much in- 
terested that they go to the concert the cold- 
est winter evenings.’’ Another pastor, in 1837, 
says: ‘*The concert is one of our most thril- 
ling meetings; and, further, it is one of our 
most overflowing meetings, and most highly 
favored of Heaven.” A single fact will show 
the remarkable interest taken in the concert 
as long ago as this meeting was held Monday 
evenings. ‘On the evening of the concert in 
October,” says a report, ‘there was a display 
of fireworks, firing of guns, ete., in the vicinity 
of the vestry. Toour great surprise and joy, 
most of the older pupils of the school, boysand 
girls, came in and were quietly seated through 
the whole exercise of the evening, ap- 
parently unmoved by the roar of the cannon 
and blaze of rockets without.” 

We doubt whether the present day, with all 
our boasted improvements, can show an ex- 
ample of greater interest in this important 
meeting. : 

The concert was often spoken of as an effi- 
cient aid in increasing the interest of parents, 
guardians, and theadult portions of the church 
and congregation in the Sabbath-school cause, 
and of promoting the general prosperity of the 
school. The concert has also been the means 
of bringing out parents and others who sel- 
dom or never attended worship on the Sab- 
bath. They become interested in the concert, 
and finally are seen in the sanctuary. A pas- 
tor said: ‘‘We regard the concert as having a 
most important bearing on the interest and 
prosperity of the school, and as standing at 
the head of many sacred influences, which, 
like leaven, are diffusing a healthful energy 
through the community.” 

The concert wasalso spoken of as the means 
of special religious interest in the school. In 
1835 the Holy Spirit was sent down upon a 
school. ‘Yet,’ say's the report, “it was most 
manifest that this inestimable blessing was 
obtained only through the operation of effi- 
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cient means. These were various; but none 
more happily successful than the efforts made 
to interest the teachers, scholars, and people 
generally in the concert.’’ In 1832, in a school 
of 204 scholars, more than 10@ were hopefully 
converted. The pastor, in speaking of the in- 
fluence of the concert and other meetings for 
prayer, in promoting that glorious refreshing, 
says: ‘‘The Sabbath-school concert of prayer 
was attended with special interest. A stated 
prayer-meeting in behalf of the school was 
held Sabbath morning, between the ringings of 
the bell. Members of the church, teachers, 
and pupils came together for this purpose. If 
I had looked into the streets, and not at the 
hour, I might have mistaken the first for the 
second bell. It seemed as if the congregation 
were assembling.’’ With such a spirit of 
prayer the results are not so wonderful. 


In one town in Maine there were eight 
schools, and during one season seven of these 
schools enjoyed special religiousinterest. All 
these seven schools observed the concert, and 
also had a meeting of prayer for the schools 
Sabbath morning. The other school did not 
observe the concert or have any season of 
prayer. This singular fact was noticed with 
interest by the people. 

There was in the earlier days of this institu- 
tion less of machinery, less that was theatric 
and operatic in the exercises of the concert 
than exists in some schools at the present day. 
A few years ago we were invited to attend and 
address the concert of a school not connected 
with the denomination we officially represent. 
We found a programme all made out of 9 
songs, solos, duets, and choruses, and 15 dia- 
logues and single pieces to be spoken by scho- 
lars. The speakers were all young misses. 
They came forward upon the platform, made 
their bows, and accompanied their rehearsals 
with all the gestures and other accompani- 
ments of an academic exhibition. At the close, 
eight minutes were allowed the invited speaker 
for an address, 


Variety is always essential to an interesting 
concert; and that existed in the earlier con- 
certs,as now. There was, perhaps, less sing- 
ing, but more prayer. The prayers were short, 
interspersed with the recital of interesting in- 
formation or incidents respecting Sabbath- 
schools in this and other lands—their origin, 
progress, present condition, manner of con- 
ducting, plans to awaken an interest; the con- 
dition of children in other countries, particu- 
. larly heathen; the reading of short anony- 
mous pieces, written by teachers and scholars, 
on subjects previously given out; in giving 
an account of the writer’s own religious feel- 
ings. In some instances these accounts were 
the first intimations that there were inquirers ; 
after the way of life among the scholars, In { 
one school there were nine pieces written on 
the subject ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” In another school | 
in two years and a half about one hundred | 
pieces were written on various subjects, which | 
it is said added much interest to the exercises | 
and helped to securea good attendance. Some- 
times, as is now very generally the case, all 
the scholars repeated verses, on which the 
pastor or superintendent would make appro- 
priate remarks. These verses were some- 
times selected by the scholars themselves and 
sometimes they were connected with a sub- 
ject previously assigned by the superinten- 
dent. It was an object formerly, as now, to 
make the concert as attractive as possible to 
the children—a meeting which they would an- 








ticipate with pleasure, and from whieh they 


would absent themselves only from neces- 
sity. 

A successful plan of exciting and maintain- 
ing an interest in the concert, extensively 
adopted in former years, was full monthly re- 
ports by the teachars of their classes. This 
was regarded by some superintendents of vital 
importance to Sabbath-school operations. By 
this plan the condition of each class was repre- 
sented every month; every fact or incident 
worthy of notiee was brought to view, accom- 
panied with such suggestions and remarks as 
the teacher felt the circumstances required, 
and often with warm exhortations and entrea- 
ties to their pupils. These reports were put 
into the hands of the superintendent, and by 
him arranged and read at the concert. ‘‘ By 
this means,’’ another report says, ‘‘we get 
more knowledge of the school and have a 
fuller attendance at the concert.” 

Another plan, adopted by many schools, 
that awakened great interest at this meeting, 
was for the pastor to give ashort and familiar 
sermon or lecture at the close of the other ex- 
ercises. In one instance this plan excited so 
much interest among the people generally 
that sometimes the children found fault, be- 
cause so many of the older people attended 
thatall the children could not be accommoda- 
ted. 

The time of holding the concert has varied 
with different schools at different periods, The 
more general time has been Sabbath evening. 
Some hold it Sabbath noon, in place of the 
usual exercises of the school; and some of 
late, hold itin place of the afternoon service in 
the church. Whatever may be the opinion 
or feelings of any in regard to giving up the 
afternoon sermon, generally, to the Sabbath- 
school, a public meeting like the concert, once 
a month, certainly has not the same objections 
that some urge so strongly in the other case. 
All the people will attend such a meeting, and 
the pastor is usually present to aid in its exer- 
cises and to close with an address. 

A practice in former years, that had some 
advantages over that in many schools at the 
present time, was that the short addresses or 
remarks that were interspersed among the 
prayers, singing, and recitations were usually 
made by those connected with the school—the 
pastor, superintendent, and teacher—instead 
of depending on some one from abroad. In 
this way the talents of the teachers were 
developed and cultivated; and by this exer- 
cise many a teacher became a more active 
helper in the church meeting,and many a 
teacher was also led to see that he possessed 
talents that called him fit for the ministry. 

While variety is necessary to give a proper 
spirit and interest to this important meeting, 
we need not make an exhibition of the chil- 
dren, either in repeating verses or hymns or 
in singing. And we should ever be watchful 
lest we overlook the great object of the concert 
and the school; and any forms or machinery 
that may tend to this will endanger the best 
interest and usefulness of this precious insti- 
tution.—The Independent. 

- 32 + rm oS 

PRACTICAL HINTS TO TEACHERS.— 
Think about your next week’slesson. Pray 
over it. Let it undergo the process of in- 
cubation, and by the time you have brood- 
ed over it a week it will be warm in your 
own heart, and be presented warm, fresh, 
and glowing to your scholars’ hearts. 
Gather illustrations. Jot down incidents 
in your note-book,—incidents occurring in 





the home circle, in. the street, everywhere. 
Consider your children—their habits, char- 
acters, circumstances—that you may know 
what things will mostimpressthem. Adapt 
your teaching; also, concentrate. Take 
out the one cardinal thought of the lesson 
and press it upon the mind and _ heart. 
Study the art of questioning. Do not take 
a question-book into the class. Close the 
lesson with your bestand strongest thought. 
Keep the best to the last. In brief, Get 
the lesson, Impart the lesson, Impress the 
lesson.— Rev. H. C. McCook. 


ee 


66 The Island Institute.’’ 


E cheerfully call attention toa movement 
in the city of Washington, bearing the 
above incorporated title. Itseeks the favor of 
the Christian and Sunday-school public of the 
land. It claims that the nature of the work, 
its location at the capitol of our country, the 
magnitude of its immediate field, its prospec- 
tive importance, its representative character, 
and its influence upon similar work elsewhere, 
entitle it to the sympathy and support of Ame- 
rican Christians. We have in hand a most in- 
teresting circular, with earnest appeal, setting 
forth the work proposed and the wants to be 
met. We give an outline. 

The Institute is located at Washington. It 
is designed for the elevation of the colored 
people. Its basis of work is evangelical reli- 
gious effort with these people. It is purely 
mission in character. The Institute has ex- 
isted since July 25,1869. Itis organized under 
a constitution, and is incorporated by general 
act of Congress. There are 30,000 colored peo- 
ple in the city of Washington. These are in- 
adequately provided with schools, churches, 
and other civilizing and evangelizing influ- 
ences. It is proposed to enlarge and increase 
the efforts to reach and raise these classes. The 
industrial school, Sunday-school, library, 
reading, prayer, and social meeting room, lec- 
tures on familiar subjects, and kindred means 
willbe employed. The work is undenomina- 
tional. Already a large Sunday-school of over 
one thousand scholars has been formed. The 
Institute has been so largely encouraged and 
blessed in its work, which has very rapidly 
grown upon its hands, that a building worthy 
of its claims and suitable for its uses is impe- 
ratively called for. It has been determined to 
erect a plain, substantial, capacious building. 
The real estate has been secured, the cost of 
which, including building, apparatus, furni- 
ture, &¢., will be $35,000. The Institute confi- 
dently appeals to the Sunday-schools, churches, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and cha- 
ritable among the followers of the Lord Jesus, 
for the means to carry the work to completion. 


To ensure uniformity and concert of action, 
the fifth Sunday in October (October 30th, 
1870) is named as a day for collections in all 
places throughout the country where the ob- 
ject may meet the sympathies and approval 
of Christians. Money, books, clothing, and 
even building material are solicited. Funds 
should be forwarded to W. S. Huntington, 
Treasurer, Cashier of First National Bank, 
Washington. Address W. P. Freeman, Secre- 
tary, Second Comptroller’s office, Washington, 
for circulars, further information, &c., and 
also in reference to contributions of material. 

Some of the best Christian names in Wash- 
ington are engaged in the movement. The 
Rey. J. W. Parker, D. D., is President, and 
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the Hon. Samuel S. Fisher, Commissioner of 
Patents, long known in Cincinnati as an active 
Sunday-school worker, is Vice President. 

The circular has the endorsement of Gen. 
Howard in the following terms: ‘‘I hope that 
the necessary funds may be raised for this 
great work, and that the brethren who work 
so very hard may be encouraged by all who 
love our blessed Lord.’’—O. O. HowARD, Brig. 
Gen. U. S. A., President Y. M. C. A., Wash- 
ington. 


2 <r 2 


Dead Teachers. 
BY PROF. E. E. EDWARDS, A. M. 


E speak not of those that slumber be- 
neath the sods of the valley, but of 
those that have a name among the living 
yet are spiritually cold and pulseless. | Nor 
do we refer to those included under the 
Scripture metaphor as dead in trespasses 
and sins, but to a class of persons correct in 
deportment, orthodox in faith and well 
meaning enough, but in whom all gener- 
ous enthusiasm has perished, and who go 
about their tasks mechanically, like inge- 
niously contrived automatons, destitute of 
feeling, if not of thought, regular, precise, 
decorous models of propriety, yet lifeless, 
spiritually or emotionally defunct. There 
are positions where such machine men may 
be of use, or at any rate, where they are in 
nobody’s way; but when they invade the 
pulpit and the teacher’s desk it is time to 
raise the question of their sepulture, for in 
these positions their influence is benumb- 
ing and devitalizing. The alternatives are 
to get them out of the way, or have all un- 
der their influence share their stupor and 
deadness. The pulpit is never so empty as 
when filled by such men. After a while 
the emptiness extends to the pews, and 
sleep and silence form a fitting finale to the 
dreary scene. Preachers and hearers con- 
tinue to nod to each other, but it is pain- 
fully evident that the vital spark has fled. 
The preacher repeats the story of the Cross, 
it elicits no feeling; he repeats the formu- 
las of his faith, he exhorts with a simula- 
tion of fervor, but his words arecold. The 
time might have been when he moved the 
hearts and consciences of men, but it is 
long since. The fire has gone from his 
heart and the light from his eyes. It is 
an unspeakable calamity for a congrega- 
tion to have such a pastor. Itisa no less 
serious matter when a Sunday-school comes 
under such influence. We have seen him 
often—the dead alive superintendent. He 
is a good man, but no one ever accused 
him of having any life or spirit. He is an 
able man—that is, a learned, scholarly man, 
but there is no bond of sympathy or inte- 
rest between him and his scholars, and he 
fails to make an impression for good. It is 
hard to put the proper estimate on such a 
character. He has many virtues, and but 
one defect. He is dignified, yet kind in 
his manner. Heis punctual. He is never 
absent or a minute late. He commences 
the school exactly at the hour named. The 
bell sounds at the very second, and is fol- 
lowed by his scarce less metallic voice, an- 
nouncing the hymns, the lessons, the order 
of the day. Heselects only the best hymns, 





and takes care that they aresung in correct 
lines and time. His prayer is a model of 
simplicity and comprehensiveness, his ex- 
planation of the lesson is faultless, his ques- 
tions aptly asked, and his whole conduct 
of the school exemplary, and yet he fails. 
The scholars obey him, but they obey list- 
lessly. They sing, but it is without enthu- 
siasm; they answer his questions, but it is 
as mechanically as they are asked. He 
exacts the same promptness from others 
that he exemplifies in himself. He gives 
his time, his talents and his means to the 
cause he professes to love, and yet without 
success. He has kept all the command- 
ments in the superintendent’s decalogue, 
and yet there is one thing lacking. He 
wants life. He has no generous enthusi- 
asm. He is the victim of the proprieties. 
He enters upon his work not because his 
heart is overflowing with love and zeal for 
his Master’s cause, but because it seems to 
him the proper thingto do. It is eminent- 
ly respectable and right to engage in such 
work, but the weightier motive of love for 
Jesus has not found a place in his thought. 
He wants the religion of love to fire his 
heart and make its presence felt by all 
under his influence. 

We find the causes of his failure in the 
absence of the true motive and not of the 
necessary knowledge for one in his position. 
He is soulless and dead because constrained 
by other motives than the love of Christ. 
We cry out against his formalism. It is 
not that which calls first for correction. 
Formalism is right in its place. In the 
conduct ofschools there must be machinery, 
and it must move with smoothness and 
precision. Formalism, in a restricted sense, 
is orderand thelaw of heaven, but as it is so 
frequently a mask for spiritual deadness 
we cry out against it as the cause of that 
deadness. We say of this or that school, 
that it died of too much discipline, of too 
many taps of the bell, of excessive decorum 
and propriety, when the truth is that it 
died because it had no living teachers. Ma- 
chinery is an excellent thing. It is indis- 
pensable. The steamer can make no head- 
way without it, but if the pilot slumbers at 
the wheel, or is careless of his duty, the 
same machinery may bear the vessel on to 
a speedy destruction. When a_ school 
seems to be dying of formalism and routine, 
it may be well, before striking at the appa- 
rent cause, to inquire whether it has a 
living head, for there, without doubt, is the 
fatal defect—the cause of sterility and stag- 
nation. Let the cause be removed. The 
Sunday-school, no less than the adult con- 
gregation, wants a living guide and exem- 
plar, one whose heart has been touched by 
a live coal from the altar of God’s love and 
is able to communicate a genial warmth to 
other hearts. Says Dr. Steel, ‘‘ All the 
Lord’s laborers should be redeemed souls 
—believers—those who have tasted and 
seen that the Lord is gracious. It is such 


‘only he commissions to the work. Tosuch 


only does he promise the blessing.’’ This 
is the key to success. The teacher of 
righteousness, like the preacher of righte- 
ousness, must have life and love in his 





heart. He must be alive to the work before 
him. 

There is, then, this momentous question 
that we may ask ourselves, Am I alive? I 
walk abroad, mingling with men, talking, 
thinking, acting with the living. Are we 
alive? or are all these objects surrounding 
us the phantoms ofadream? Have these 
children immortal souls to be saved or lost? 
Are we responsible for their salvation ? 

Important question. Howshall it be an- 
swered?—Zhe American Sunday-School 
Worker. 
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Are Sunday-Schools a Failure? 
BY 8S. H. TYNG, D.D. 


SAW an account of a Sabbath-school 

meeting ir Massachusetts, in whicha 
clergyman spoke of Sunday-schools as a 
failure! Well, if Satan should stand up 
and say to me, ‘‘ Sir, I have been trying for 
fifty years to put you down, and to put 
down the things that you preach, and I 
can’t do it,’’ I should think it an honest 
statement, and Ishould say, ‘‘ Poor fellow! 
it’s a failure, and I advise you to let it 
alone.’’ If Infidelity should say, ‘‘I have 
been trying to undermine all the ramparts 
you have built up, and to poison the minds 
of these children, and lead them away from 
you and from holy influences, and I can- 
not do it, it’s a failure,’? I should say, 
‘Yes; and I advise you to put your intel- 
lect and talent to better employment.”’ 
But when a man professing to be a minis- 
ter of the Gospel rises and says, ‘‘In my 
experience Sunday-schools are a failure,’’ 
I answer, ‘‘1. They are a failure because 
you never attended them. 2. They are a 
failure because you did not know what to 
do in them, if you did attend them. 3. 
They are a failure because you never had a 
heart to teach the young when they came 
before you; and 4, They are a failure be- 
cause your own soul has no knowledge of a 
Saviour whom it was your duty to teach to 
them!’? No man, or woman, that has 
worked in them can say that they are a 
failure. It is now fifty years since I be- 
gan the work of Sunday-school teaching. 
Has it been a failure? Oh, I have seen the 
children of God gathered by hundreds; 
and I will venture to say, without consult- 
ing my list particularly, that more than a 
thousand children from theSunday-schools 
under my care, and that of the faithful 
teachers God has given me, have been 
brought to glorify a Saviour’s name upon 
the earth and to be partakers of the Sa- 
viour’s glory in heaven. And although, 
as I look back upon the work I feel disap- 
pointed in it, I tell you what disappoints 
me: it is that I see so many professing 
Christians that have not the heart to take 
hold of it; that Iseeso many fathers and 
mothers in the church who can be con- 
tented to be the mere sheep of Christ, to 
feed and lie down in the shade, and work 
not a day nor an hour for him; and that so 
few of the intelligent and worldly influen- 
tial men and women of the church are 
what T have desired them to make of the 
dear children of the church, living, loving, 
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laborers for Christ. There is my disap- 
pointment. And I would go to such mem- 
bers, and say to them, ‘‘ When will you 
awake? Do you not know that there are 
poor children at your very door, crying for 
some one to tell them of a Saviour’s love, 
while you are living for ease, self-indul- 
gence, andenjoyment? Do you not know 
that there are poor, perishing souls, heaped 
up all around your path, and you pass them 
by unconcerned ?’’— From a Sunday-School 
Address. 


a 





Correspondence of The Sunday-School Times, 


A Day in the Woods, 


ESSRS. EDITORS :—We heard that there 

was to bea “‘ Union Sunday-School Con- 

vention Picnic’ upon the Methodist camp- 
ground at Charleston, Me., August 31. 

The we was a Sunday-school superintendent, 
and three Sunday-school teachers. The morn- 
ing was cool and pleasant. Somewhere be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock we started fora 
ride of fifteen miles. 

It was a very pleasant company, a very plea- 
sant day, anda very pleasant ride. How could 
it be otherwise under such favorable circum- 
stances? Is there anything that can make 
men and women as happy as to be engaged in 
the Sunday- school cause ? 

We drove slowly to enjoy the beauties of the 
day and the pleasure of conversation, so that 
it was about half-vast ten when we arrived at 
the entrance of the camp-ground. It was upon 
an eminence, and looking down the road be- 
yond, as far as the eye could see was a line of 
carriages, formed in procession, headed by a 
band of music, with banners, flags, etc., etc. 

The banners were very neat in their appear- 
ance, bearing such mottoes as ‘‘ Hope;’ ‘* We 
are united heart and hand;’’ ‘‘ Thy Word isa 
light unto our feet and a lamp unto our path,” 
etc., ete. 

There was avery large number :f teams, 
four or five hundred probably, and some of 
them carried a dozen or more persons, 

As soon as the teams were unloaded and the 
people seated, the meeting was called to order, 
and the Rev. Mr, Redlon, of East Corinth, was 
chosen President. After a few remarks from 
him, the band gave a selection of music, and 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Elliot, of 
Corinna. After the prayer, the Rev. Mr. 
Thayer, of Garland, was called upon and spoke 
for about thirty minutes, 

He commenced by referring to the opening 
of the prayer, ‘‘Our Father in heaven,’ and 
spoke of his kindness to us, his care over us, 
and his claims upon us. Among these claims, 
he said, are love and service. Hespoke of the 
great Sunday-school army, gave its number of 
scholars and teachers, and said it was fighting 
for temperance and against sin, tobacco, and 
profanity. 

The Rev. Mr. Gurney, of Corinth, spoke of 
the difference between this army and those 
now engaged upon the soil of France. 

The Rev. Mr. Wentworth, of Corinth, tolda 
story, illustrating the mixing up to-day of the 
various denominations, using the motto, ‘* We 
are united heart and hand”’ for a text. 

After his remarks, there was another selec- 
tion by the band, when the Convention ad- 
journed for dinner. 

After dinner, there were various exercises 
by the Sabbath-school scholars. 

After the exercises by the children, there 





were short speeches by Rev. Messrs. Elliot, 
of Corinna; Reed, of Garland ; Follett, of Do- 
ver; Tenny, of Milo; and Miss Dudley, of 
West Virginia. : 

The President announced that there were 
sixteen Sunday-schools represented at the 
meeting, and at his suggestion a committee 
was chosen to make arrangements for a like 
gathering next year. The committee chosen 
were the superintendents of the schools repre- 
sented, with Mr. Rideout, of Garland, for 
chairman. 


It was a matter of congratulation that, not- 
withstanding the great crowd present, and the 
many teams upon the road, no accident oc- 
curred, 

And if the writer might be allowed a sugges- 
tion, it would be that the speakers upon such 
an occasion endeavor to present new thoughts, 
and new ideas, in regard to the Sunday-school 
work, that those present who are not workers 
may be stimulated to become so without delay. 

J. P. H. 
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Sunday-School Intelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.] 





Kentucky=--State Sunday=-School Asso-= 
ciation.—‘** A Diamond Occasion.”’’ 
The annual State Convention met at Bow- 
ling Green, August 30th, and held through 
three days. A goodly number of delegates 
were present from different parts of the State, 
and an increasing interest in Sunday-school 
work was shown by all in attendance. The 
citizens of Bowling Green were in large atten- 
dance, and most nobly and hospitably provi- 
ded for all the wants of the Convention, and 
its delegates from abroad. Among the workers 
who were present and took part in the pro- 
ceedings, we notice the Rev. J. L. McKee, D. D., 
Rev. John McCullagh, Robt. Morris, LL. D., 
Rey. J. S. Griden, Rev. Thos. Bottomly, T. C. 
Barclay, Amos Shinkle, H. C. Dunn, and 
others, from Kentucky; Wm. Reynolds and 
Professor Foote, of Illinois, were also present, 
and did good work in their earnest, soul-stir- 
ring manner, adding much to the general in- 
terest and instruction. 

Mr. Reynolds, in behalf of the Illinois State 
Association, extended an invitation to the 
delegates to their next meeting at Galesburg, in 
June, 1871. The invitation was accepted, and 
six delegateschosen. The programme, a very 
full and varied one, was carried through with 
zeal and evident desire on the partof all toim- 
part and obtain the best and wisest methods of 
doing Sunday-school work. The marked 
aim, of united effort to spread the great bene- 
fits of Sunday-school organizations through- 
out the State, was kept constantly in view. 
The State was divided according to the Judicial 
Districts, into thirteen parts and a superinten- 
dent chosen for each, as far as it was possible 
to find suitable persons, It was made the duty 
of these superintendents to appoint assistants 
in each county and through and with them to 
organize county associations, and awaken in- 
ceased interest in the cause in their respec- 
tive districts, and report to the next meeting. 
The partial reports gathered from delegates, 
show a great work to be done, and the demand 
for laborers in the cause to be very urgent, 
May the Lord of the harvest send forth labo- 
rers into his harvest, to gather unto himself the 








75,000 children in Kentucky who are yet out 
of the Sunday-school. 

The attention of the Convention was called 
to the necessity of keeping statistical reeords 
of each school and reporting to the county and 
State Conventions. After a children’s meet- 
ing addressed by W. Reynold and Revs. J. L. 
McKee, and closing exercises, the Convention 
adjourned to meet at Lebanon on the 2nd Tues- 
day in August, 1871. 

The whole occasion was a most precious sea- 
son to the true lovers of the cause. We really 
hope that great and good results may flow 
from it. In the county of Warren, of which 
Bowling Green is the county seat, there have 
been twenty-eight new schools organized since 
March last, and five institutes held for the 
county—all done by a few earnest souls, It 
only shows what can be doneif each friend of 
the cause will take hold and do whatsoever his 
hand finds to do with his might. J. O. C. 


Another correspondent, writing from La 
Grange, says ‘* The State Sunday-School Con- 
vention just closed at Bowling Green, was 
a diamond occasion,” 





Indiana--Christian Sunday-School Asso-= 
ciation=-State Convention.==The Morning 
Watch, of Indianapolis, a monthly magazine 
for the Sunday-school teachers belonging to 
the ‘‘ Christian’? denomination, has an inte- 
resting account of their State Sunday-School 
Convention, held at Wabash, Indiana, August 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th. We extract largely 
from it. 

L. L. Carpenter, of Wabash, was temporary 
President, and Elder Elijah Goodwin, of In- 
dianopolis, permanent President. The atten- 
dance was very large, 450 delegates from all 
parts of the State were present, and all the 
sessions were full, in the evening crowded. 

There were two regular addresses, on ‘‘ The 
Church, the School, and the Family,’’ and 
‘“*The Model Sunday-School,.’”? The topics dis- 
cussed by essays and speeches, were ‘‘ The 
Children’s Meeting,” ‘‘Sunday-School Music,”’ 
**Country Sunday-Schools,’”’ ‘*‘ How Shall we 
Secure Punctuality ?”’ ‘*‘ How Shall we Teach?”’ 
‘The Teachers’ Meeting,’’ ‘‘ Object Teaching,”’ 
‘*The Teachers’ Reward,” ‘“‘ Prize Giving,’’ 
‘The Way to Raise Money in the Sunday- 
School,” ‘‘ The Missionary Cause.’’ The Essay 
of Miss Jennie Laughlin, of Zionville, on 
“Object Teaching,’ is spoken of in highest 
terms, as well as that of Mrs. Mary E. Pepple, 
of Kendallville, on ‘* The Teacher’s Reward,”’’ 
which was regarded by all as one of the very 
best things of the Convention. It touched the 
hearts of the great congregation. When pic- 
turing,in chaste and beautiful language, with 
her full, rich voice, the final reward of the 
faithful Sunday-school teacher, the vast audi- 
ence were moved to tears; and when she 
closed, there was nota teacher in the house 
that did not feel strengthened and encouraged 
by her eloquent words. 

An object lesson, Bible lesson, and infant 
class lesson were given with success and great 
acceptance before the Convention. Several 
class exercises were given, one by a class of 
23 pupils from ‘* White’s Institute,” a school 
for orphan children, conducted by the Friends, 
or Quakers. They entertained the Convention 
by a beautiful recitation, interspersed with 
singing, bringing before the minds of the con- 
gregation the two great facts of the blessed 
Bible—the Fall of Man, and the Redemption 
through Jesus Christ. 

The children’s meeting was a splendid suc- 
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cess in numbers, interest and impression. 
Prof. A. C. Hopkins, of Kokomo, and N. A. 
Walker, of Indianapolis, led the stirring 
singing. 

The report of the Corresponding Secretary 
showed the Sunday-school interest in the 
State to be on the increase. It claimed that 
there are, the present season, more schools 
in operation, that these schools are better 
superintended, better taught, and better sup- 
plied with pure literature, than ever before. 
Many reports, verbal and written, were also 
made by delegates. These reports showed 
such an increase in Sunday-school work in 
the churches as gladdened the hearts of all 
true friends of the good cause. 

The officers of the Association for the ensu- 
ing year are as follows: President, L. L. Car- 
penter, Wabash; Vice President, L. B. Smith, 
Huntington; Corresponding Secretary, W. W. 
Dowling, Indianapolis; Recording Secretary, 
N. J. Aylesworth, Angola; Treasurer, A. 
Aron, Indianapolis; with an efficient Board of 
Managers and Executive Committee. 

Tbe whole Convention was a delightful and 
profitable season. The work that it did 
was immense. The programme, long as 
it was—covering eight long sessions—was car- 
ried out to the very letter. Not asingle item 
was omitted; hence, when the Convention 
finally adjourned, all felt that its work was not 
only done, but welldone. Among the results 
reached, the following isspecially noted: ‘‘ The 
Convention has brought the religious people 
of all names and denominations, in the city of 
Wabash, nearer together than they have ever 
been before. Although it was, strictly speak- 
ing, a Convention of the Christian Brother- 
hood, yet there was an entire absence of every- 
thing like sectarianism. Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Quakers, and others, attend- 
ed in large numbers, took part in its delibera- 
tions, and enjoyed its ‘feast of reason and flow 
of soul,’ ”’ 

The next Convention of the Association is to 
be held in the city of LaPorte, during August, 
1871, and the Board of Managers were instruct- 
ed to arrange for the holding of a semi-annual 
Convention at some point in the southern 
part of the State, 





Sunday-Schools in Chicago.—Through 
the courtesy of E. Payson Porter, the model 
Statistical Secretary of Illinois, we have the 
latest.and most reliable statistics of the Sun- 
day-schools in Chicago. The exhibit is as fol- 


lows: 
Teachers Conver- 
Schools. and offi’s, Scholars. sions. 

Presbyterian, 31 813 7,389 73 
Baptist, 25 768 7,677 252 
Methodist, 25 546 5,703 133 
Congregational, 12 459 4,430 103 
Episcopal, 20 426 8,278 58 
Lutheran, 18 321 3,143 363 
Am. Reformed, 2 44 225 
Church of God, 1 14 54 
Christian, 4 33 293 6 
New Jerusalem, 4 37 282 4 
Friends, 1 7 49 
Union, 7 159 2,897 12 

Total, 150 3,627 35,420 1,004 


As to the foreign Sunday-school element and 
work, we are informed that the Baptists have 
two German schools, and also a Swedish and a 
Danish school. The Methodists have six Ger- 
man schools and five German churches. The 
Presbyterians have one German school, which 
is also fully organized as a church, and the 
Lutherans have eighteen German schools, all 





claiming to be evangelical, and the most of 
them known to be such, There are thus 
twenty-seven German schools in all, in Chi- 
cago. 

The system and accurate care which have 
marked the administration of Mr. Porter as 
Statistical Secretary for the Illinois State Sun- 
day-School Association, have been notewor- 
thy. He has displayed remarkable general- 
ship in this department, and has been enabled 
to bring the system to such admirable work- 
ing efficiency as to give promise that his next 
State Report will be quite complete. We shall 
be glad at some time to present an outline of 
the plans, circulars, means, &c., employed in 
the Illinois statistical service. It will certainly 
be suggestive to other States. 





The Morris County Celebration, Help 
Near Danville, N. J.—Most of the Sunday- 
school children of Morris county, were pres- 
ent yesterday at the celebration which took 
place at the camp ground above Morristown. 
Seventy-five Sunday-schools were invited. 
Special trains were run from Danville, and 
from all the towns near the ground. A very 
large number of children were present, and 
some also from Passaic county. The gather- 
ing altogether was probably the largest of its 
kind that has ever taken place in the State. 
At 11 o’clock, a grand parade was had, in 
which 5,000 persons joined. After dinner, 
which was partaken of on the ground, ad- 
dresses were made by the Hon. John Hill, of 
Boonton, the Rev. C. Clark, of Mount Hope, 
the Rev. C.S. Carl, of Dover, and others. The 
exercises were interspersed with music, and 
the day was passed pleasantly and without 
accident.—The New York Tribune of Sept. 8. 





Scripture Examination of Sunday=School 
Teachers in London.—The Committee of the 
London Sunday-School Union have inaugu- 
rated a plan of competitive examinations for 
Sunday-school teachers, as a part of their 
Teacher Training system. The first of these 
examinations was held in June last. Ample 
preparations were made, and notification of 
teachers by circular widely secured. Regula- 
tions for the guidance of intending competitors 
and for the government of the examination 
were printed. The examination came off with 
a fair degree of success. The experiment 
seems to encourage arepetition. Quite anum- 
ber entered the lists. The result has not yet 
been determined by the awarding committee, 
but, with the names, will be shortly announced. 
The prizes to be given to successful candidates 
are quite valuable—books to the amount of 
$30, $20, $15, &c., choice to be made by the can- 
didate. Four first class prizes are to be award- 
ed. The examiners were Rev. Prof. S. G. 
Green, B. A., Rawdon College, Leeds; Rev. 
Li. D. Bevan, LL.B., London; and William H. 
Groser, B.Sc., F.G.S., London. The following 
are some of the printed regulations for the ex- 
amination : 

The subject of examination will be ‘* The Life 
of Abraham,’’ considered in its historical, 
national, and geographical relations, and its 
moral and religious teachings. ° 

The examination will be conducted exclu- 
sively by means of printed questions, which 
will be distributed to candidates at the time 
above named; the answers of the candidates 
to be given in writing, on paper which will 
be provided for the purpose, 

An intelligent and comprehensive acquaint- 
ance with the leading features of the allotted 





subjects, rather than a critical knowledge of 
mere points of detail, will be looked for by 
the examiners. 

No book, printed matter, or written notes of 
any kind, can be allowed to be used by can- 
didates during the examination. 

Candidates must be bona fide teachers or offi- 
cers, not under eighteen years of age, belong- 
ing to schools connected with the Union, in 
the metropolis or its suburbs. The exami- 
nation will be open to teachers of both sexes, 
for whom separate rooms will be provided. 

Teachers desirous of competing are requested 
to fill up the annexed Form of Application, 
and forward the same to the Secretary, Mr. 
Towers, enclosing a stamped and directed 
envelope. A ticket of admission to the ex- 
amination will then be sent to each candidate 
in due course. 

No teacher can be admitted as a candidate with- 
out a ticket, and mo application can be re- 
ceived after June Ist. 


The following is the list of examination 
questions: 


1, Trace Abraham’s descent from Noah; and state 
what you know of the country and religion of 
his immediate ancestors. 

2. Give the leading particulars of “the Call” of 
Abraham. In what sense may it be regarded 
as ‘‘the opening of all ecclesiastical history?” 

8. Indicate by a rough sketch the respeetive posi- 
tions, known or probably conjectured, of Ur of 
the Chaldees, Haran, Sichem or Shechem, 
Mamre, and Beersheba. 

4. (A.) Under what circumstances did Abraham 
visit Egypt; and what was the state of that 
country at the time? 

(B.) For what military exploit was Abraham dis- 
tinguished? What light does the incident 
throw on the political condition of Palestine 
and the adjacent countries? 

{Answer either (A) or (B), not both.] 

5. (A.) What objection has been taken to the iden- 
tification of Mount Moriah at Jerusalem with 
the place of Abraham's trial? Give your views 
on the arguments urged. 

(B.) Where, and under what circumstances, was 
Abraham buried? What other points of inte- 
rest are connected with his place of sepulture? 

[Answer either (A) or (B), not bath.] 

6. In what light may we regard the offering of Isaac, 
as to its (a) moral, (b) doctrinal, and (c) typical 
bearings ? 

7. Make a table of the principal events of Abra- 
ham’s history, in chronological order. 

8. Briefly sketch the character of Abraham, and 

compare it with those of Isaac and Jacob. 

9. ‘Abraham believed God, and it was counted 
unto him for righteousness.” Briefly comment 
on this statement, indicating the use madeof it 
by the apostle. 

10. What are thechief lessons taught by the history 
of Abraham? Which of them would you select 
as specially adapted to instruct and impress (a)- 
an Infant class and (b) a Scripture class? 

(Mark these with the letters (I)and(S) respectively.) 





Missouri.—The Baptists of this State are not 
disposed to stop with any partial success. The 
Rev. S. W. Marston, Secretary of the Missouri 
Baptist Sunday-School Convention, says that 
they have now forty-four Associational Sun- 
day-schools, a missionary work here as has 
never been accomplished before by us.—Zhe 
Baptist Teacher. 

a <r 

For SunpAy-ScHooL SPEAKERS.—People 
who make speeches to Sunday-schools must 
keep an eye out fora line of retreat when ne- 
cessary. That man didn’t who asked a school 
which they would prefer to do—‘‘ Steal a dol- 
lar, or have a dollar stolen from them?” and 
immediately received from a little urchin the 
candid answer: “ Please, sir, I’d rather steala 
dollar!’ 
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Adbertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
Tt is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
& anything of an objectionable character, under any 
circumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared, 


J. 0. GARRIGUES & CO0., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Send for Specimens. 


MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Arrangements have been made with the different 
Publishers by which we are enabled to furnish, at 
their prices, in large or small quantities, the follow- 
img Music Books. The prices by the hundred copies 
in board covers, are designated by the figures oppo- 
site each name. 

THE PRIZE, 33c. 
NOTES OF JOY, 30c. 
ECHO TO HAPPY VOICES, 30c. 
BRIGHT JEWELS, 30c. 
SONGS OF GLADNESS, 30c. 
NEW STANDARD SINGER, 40c. 
THE CASKET COMPLETE, 35c. 
FRESH LEAVES, 30c. 
CHAPEL GEMS, 30c. 
SABBATH-SONGS, 35c. 


THE SILVER SPRAY, 30c. 
SABBATH CAROLS, 30c. 
FRESH LAURELS, 30c. 
SINGING PILGRIM, 35c.: 
CHAPEL MELODIES, 40c. 

TEMPERANCE CHIMES, 30c 
GOLDENPROMISE, 25c. 

THE CASKET, 30c. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BANNER, 30c. 
NEW GOLDEN CHAIN, 30c. 
NEW GOLDEN TRIO, 75c. 
CHILDREN’S PRAISE, 35c. 
MUSICAL LEAVES, 30c. 
HAPPY VOICES, 35c. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL HOSANNA, 30c. 
PILGRIM AND LEAVES, 65c. 
NEW GOLDEN SHOWER, 30c. 
SABBATH CHIMES, 30c, 
GOLDEN CENSER, 30c. 
SWEET SINGER, 30c. 
THE DIADEM, 30c. 
CLARIONA, 50c, 
a@ Orders for any of the above publications re- 
spectfully solicited. Samples by mail, with expense 
of postage added. 





BELLEVUE INSTITUTE, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Attleboro’, Bucks County, Pa. 


The next School Year commences September 5th. 
For Catalogues and particulars, address, 


W. T. SEAL, Principal. 





TOKEN FOR TEACHERS. 


This is a little four-page leaflet, prepared by 
R. G. PARDEE, containing some brief and useful 
hints for the Sunday-school teacher. It isintended 
to show the relations of the Superintendent, the 
Teachers, the Parents, the Pastor, the Church and the 
Community tothe true worker in the Sunday-school 
vineyard. It also embraces some valuable principles 
of instruction, with the qualifications of a good 
teacher. Many Superintendents we have no doubt 
would like to distribute itin theirschools. Packages 





of 50 copies will be sent by mail for 25 cents, 


Cheap Wall Texts. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF WALL TEXTS 
has recently been printed in bold letters, so plain 
that any child familiar with the alphabet can read 
them, Although very distinct, they are highly or- 
namental, and their cheapness will secure an in- 
troduction into many schools where the elabo- 
rately finished lithograph texts are considered too 
expensive. They are printed in colors, on heavy 
paper, 16 by 21 inches in size, 





The Texts are as follows: 


1.—‘** Stand up for Jesus.” 
2.—‘* We would see Jesus.” 
3.—** Ye Must be Born Again.”’ 
4.—‘* Now is the Accepted Time,”’ 
5.—“ Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me,” 
6.—* Search the Scriptures.” 
7.—*Come unto Me all ye that Labor and are 
heavy Laden and I will give you Rest.” 
8.—‘* Remember thy Creator in the Days of thy 
Youth.” 
9.—‘*God Bless our Sunday-School.”’ 
10.—‘*‘ Feed My Lambs.,”’ 
11.—‘* Come to Jesus.” 
12.—“*‘ Hope Thou in God.” 
13.—‘‘ Jesus the Only Saviour.’ 
14.— Live for Jesus.,”’ 
15.—‘* Come Unto Me.”’ 
16.—*I will give you Rest.” 
17,—‘* Jesus Lives.” 





a@~ If twelve texts are ordered at one time, they 
will be sent by mail for $1.75; the entire seventeen 
for $2.50. Single copies, 20 cts. 


EGCLESTON’S 
Sunday School Record. 


In making this book, Mr. Eggleston has sought 
to combine all the items necessary to be keptina 
Sunday-school Record, with brevity and simpli- 
city of arrangement. 

The different forms are somewhat as follows: 








1. Register of Officers, giving Date of Electicn, 
ames, Office, Residence, Previous relation to 
Sunday-schools, and Remarks. 


2. Teachers’ Register, giving Regular No., Date 
of Appointment, Name, Residence, Class No., 
Previous Sunday-school History and Re- 
marks, and Left School,—How and Wnen. 


3. Scholars’ Register, giving Regular No., Date 
of Admission, Name, Age, Residence, Class 
No., Previous Membership, in what School 
and how long, Remarks, Left School,—When 
and How. 


4. Alphabetical Index of the Class and Scholars’ 
egister. 


5. Class Register. 

6. Infant Class Register. 

7. Minutes of Sunday-school. 
8. Collection of Classes. 


The book contains about 208 pages, bound in 
@ substantial manner. 


Price $1.00. Sent by mail. Address 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


HOW TO USE 
THE BLACKBOARD. 


Every Superintendent and Infant-Class Teacher 
who desires to make use of 


ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING, 
should take 


THS SUNDAY-SCHOOL BLACKBOARD, 
as itis 

F The Only Magazine in the World 
wholly devoted to this subject. 


TERMS—$1 per annum, in advance. 
numbers—post-paid—25 cents. 








Specimen 





Now Ready. 
The New Prize Books. 
BOTH SIDES of the STREET, 


AND 


MOTH AND RUST. 


These volumes are in response to the offer made 
in the autumn of 1869. Three hundred and thirteen 
volumes in manuscript were received, embracing 
contributions from nearly every Statein the Union 
and from the Canadas, The two selected by the 
committee of award, as fully meeting the condi- 
tions of the offer, stand at the head of this adver- 
tisement, and will be found of such rare interest 
and excellence, as places them at the head of the 
juvenile religious literature of the age. Beautifully 
illustrated, boundin gold and black. Price, $1.60 
each. Sent pre-paid by mail. Please send for full 
catalogue of new books, 


HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


ONLY 3 CENTS. 








Beautiful Hymns, 
For Sabbath-Schools; 
Sweet Music, 
For Sabbath-Schools; 
Cheap Book, 
For Sabbath-Schools. 


‘6A Few Notes from Songs of Gladness,*’ 


Is the title of a small collection of fifteen beautiful 
Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools recently 
published. It contains some delightful pieces for 
Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other similar 
occasions. $3 per hundred; 40 cents perdozen. At 
these rates they will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
Sample on receipt of stamp for postage, 


towerorme U N-WRIL- 
TEN WORD atincs 


MARCH. 

Shows us untold riches and beauties in the Great 
House, with its Blooming flowers, Singing birds, 
Waving palms, Rolling clouds, Beautiful bow, Sa- 
cred mountains, eta rivers, Mighty oceans, 
Thundering voices, Blazing heavens and vast uni- 
verse with countless beings in millions of worlds, 
and reads to us in each the Unwritten Word. Rose- 
tinted peget. ornate engravings and superb bind- 
ing. Intelligent men and women wanted to intro- 
duce the work in every township and bogey 
Light business. Good pay. Send for circular, de- 
scription, endorsements and terms to agents. 

ZEIGLER & McCURDY, 168. 6th St., Philad’a, Pa. 


TEACHER'S BIBLE. 


This is an admirable form of BIBLE, containing 
complete references, with a large amount of in- 
formation for teachers in the preparation of their 
lessons. It is printed in good readable type, with 
a@ number of maps, and an —— of nearly one 
hundred pages, entitled, ‘‘ An Index to the Persons, 
Places and Subjects occurring in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” This Index and the maps will be found of 
great practical value. The book also contains 
Chronological Tables from the date of the Creation 
of the world to the Banishment of John to the 
island of Patmos, The volume is bound in different 
styles, and is very convenient in size for a teacher’s 
hand-book, weighing from 20 to 28 ounces. 











Imitation Morocco, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

Turkey Morocco, $4.50; by mail, $4.74. 

Turkey Mor., with gilt clasp, $6.00; by mail, $6.28. 

Turkey Mor., with gilt rims and clasp, $7.00; by 
mail, $7-28, 
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DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE: 


COMPRISING IT8 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
AND 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


While other editions of this valuable 
work by the eminent author have appear- 
ed, it would be difficult to conceive of one 
better adapted to the wants of Superinten- 
dents and Teachers. This American Edi- 
tion is a reprint from Dr. Smith’s abridge- 
ment, prepared by his own hand, and has 
been published at a price that will bring it 
within reach of the large and important 
class of readers for whom it is intended. 
Besides three valuable maps and numerous 
small illustrations, it is embellished with 
sixteen full-page wood-cuts, and eight very 
fine steel engravings. 


Octavo, 776 Pages. 


English Cloth, Sprinkled Edges, $3.50 
Substantial Leather, Library Style, $4. 


Opinions Expressed. 


From Rev. D. C. Eddy, Baptist. 
This edition is admirably adapted to general 
eirculation, and has advantages over any other one 
now before the public. It should be in the hands 
of every Bible student and Sunday-school teacher. 


From Rev. Wm. E. Schenck, Presbyterian. 

This abridgement, made by Dr. Smith himself, 
precisely meets the want of vast numbers of mi- 
nisters, Sabbath-school superintendents and teach- 
ers. The abridging process has been admirably 
performed; your edition contains, so far as I can 
judge, all of the larger work at all needful, except 
for the most learned and critical. 


From Bishop Janes, Methodist. 

It is and will be one of the standard works of its 
class, The edition you publish is a superior one, 
andits circulation must promotea more intelligent 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 


From Rev. Geo. Bushnell, Congregationalist 

Iam glad there is such an edition of ‘“‘Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible,’’ in an abridged form. 
There can be no doubt that it has been edited with 
care and good judgment, and the publishers have 
done their part admirably well. 


From Rev. A. L. Chapin, Pres. Beloit Col., Wis. 
I rejoice that an abridgement of this work, made 
by Dr. Smith himself, is given to the American 
public in a form and ata price so well adapted to 
general circulation. Sunday-school teachers will 
find it an invaluable aid, almost indispensable in 
preparing for their work. 
From Rev. Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., Prof. 
Union College, New York. 

It seems to me that this is the best of the abridged 
editions, equal in typography to the original, and 
surpassing it in its maps and illustrations, as well 
as in its exactness. 

From Rev. I. W. Andrews, Pres. Marietta Col- 
? _lege, Ohio. 

The large work is familiarto all scholars,and this 
abridged edition, isfor the great majority of read- 
ers, fully equal to that in many respects, and supe- 
rior in others. I take pleasure in giving it my 
hearty commendation. 





THE PRIZE. 
By G. F. Roor. 


THE PRIZE is 32 pages larger than the largest of 
Mr. Bradbury’s late Sunday-School Singing Books, 
and is full of just such gems as ‘Come to the Sa- 
viour.” “All around are kind and loving,” “Imma- 
nuel’s Land,” “Behold, the Bridegroom Cometh,” 
“The Song of the Angel Reapers,” “J oy to the 
World,” “There’s a iene in the valley.” ‘“Whoso- 
ever will,’ “The Prod gal Son,” &c., which are al- 
renee erry! a ag ~r! hee care, eee of 
e x weeks from the date of publication. 
THE PRIZE has reached an issue of 38,006 
Copies. In the last two weeks of this time over 
20,000 cones have been sold. Price, 40c single: $4a 
dozen ; a hundred, OOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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NeW Harmony ot twe Gospels, 


IN ENGLISH; 


WITH AN 


INTRODUCTION BY DR. CONANT. 


The Best, Fullest, and 
Cheapest extant. 
— - > 


‘‘As the Parisian sculptor chisels his statue by 
the aid of apn | photographs taken from different 
sides of his subject, so we are to construct from 
the four pictures of the Evangelists, the solid 
and symmetrical life of Christ.”.—Aveustus H. 
STRONG. 





Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price, $1.50. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Sabbath -School Superintendents. 


Clergymen, Superintendents, Teachers, Commit- 
tees and others, on application, will receive gratis, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Sabbath-School Books 


Containing a List of New and Select Books, 
Published within fifteen months previous to Janu- 
ary Ist, 1870; also, a Catalogue comprising over 
fmm, gg hundred volumes of books which are ge- 
neral selected and admitted into Sabbath- 
Schoo! Libraries of all denominations. These Cata- 
logues, descriptive as far as possible, will be found 
of great assistance in making selections, and a va- 
luable medium of reference, 

A Complete Assortment of Sabbath-School 
Books and Sabbath-School Requisites. 


All New Books received as soon as published. 
When entrusted with the selection of Libraries, 
care will be taken to select the best books, and any 
volumes that do not prove satisfactory, after exa- 
mination, may be exchanged. Lists priced, and 
information furnished promptly. Address, 


ALFRED MARTIEN, 


Wholesale Sabbath-School Bookseller, 
1214 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


FOR DISTRIBUTION 


AMONG TEACHERS. 


GOOD, CHEAP LITTLE BOOKS, 


IN PAPER COVERS. 








: Per doz, 

A Model Sabbath-School Lesson, - -  96c, 
A Message from the Border-Land, - = - 60c. 
A Usetul Life and Fragrant Memory, - 60c, 
God’s Child! Little Johnny, the Mission 

Scholar, - - - ~ ~ - ~ - 36e. 
Lily, the Sweet Mission Flower, - = 86e. 
The Teacher’s Crown, - - - - = 86e. 


aa On receipt of 30 cents, a full set, for examina- 
tion, mailed to any address, 





{te right Site 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


TWICE A MONTH, 50 Cents A YEAR, 


THE BRIGHT-SIDE 


EVERY WEEK, $1.00 A YEAR. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Not less than 3 months, same rate as by the year. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


To the end of the present year to new subscribers 
for the year 1871. Please mention this when you 


order, 
THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Large premiums for clubs. Specimen copy free. 
No continued storie:. The very best writers. 


100 GOLD DOLLARS 


Now offered as prizes for short stories and poems. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Unexcelled in beauty. The cheapest paper in the 
world, Vigorous and lively. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian. An exponent of the living world of interest 
to the young. A cultivator of that which is pure 
and elevating in fancy. A teacher of that which 
is valuable and entertaining in fact. The largest 
circulation of any children’s paper or magazine in 
the world, considering length of time published. 
Examine and see if success is an index of merit. 
Send your subscription, or order a specimen at 
once. Mention where you saw this advertisement. 
JOHN B. ALDEN & Co., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIBE! SUBSCRIBE!! SUBSCRIBE!!! 


GEIST’S ADHESIVE LABELS. 











1 to 300, 2101 to 2400, 
301 to 600, 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, 3001 to 3300, 

1201 to 1500, = 3801 to 3600, 

1501 to 1800, 5 3601 to 3900, 

1801 to 2100, Ti 3901 to 4100, 


These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
80 cents for a sheet, containing’300 labels. Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid. 





SONG ROLLS. 


2 Sizes Stencil Alphabets; 2 Colors Ink; 2 Brushes; 
Scrolls; Pvnctuation Points, &c., for $5. The latest 
and most complete thing out. A boy of ten can 
print an ordinary Hymn in less than two hours. 
Send for Catalogue. 
EXCELSIOR STENCIL WORKS, 
Wheeling, West Virginia: 


TEACHER'S CLASS:BOOK : 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS. 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- 

school teachers certainly combines the otvensnges 
essed by all others. On the open page are blan 

or recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con- 
tribution, and the number of library book. ither 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 
form an interesting record. By mail 19 cents, 








ELIGIOUS, TEMPERATE AND 

INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG MEN and 

WOMEN ean earn $5.00 to $15.00 per day. 
No capital required. Address, 

J. H. HOUGHTON, 
Business Director, 
‘RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK,” 

703 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, AND MAKE UP CLUBS, 


ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER 
Will be Published Part I. of the New Volume of 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
EDITED BY 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


gee Publishers have much pleasure in announcing that whatever has hitherto attracted 
public favor to this Magazine will be continued and extended, and that, in addition to 
the shorter articles, the following IMPORTANT SERIAL WORKS will all go on together 
next year, and be completed within the Volume: 





THE 





I. : 
YOUR LIFE AND MINE. 


A RECORD OF STRUGGLES AND STRUGGLERS. 
By A CITY MAN, 


Il, 
THE STORY OF CHARITY IN LONDON. 
By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D. D. 


III, 
AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A THREE MONTHS’ VISIT IN 1879. 


By W. G. BLAIKIE, D. D. 
IV VI. 


A NEW WORK A NEW WORK 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D., By EDWARD GARRETT. 
Author of ‘‘ Alec Forbes,” &c. Author of “Crust and Cake,” &c. 





nN Vv. VI. 
Bo) 
2x ANEW WORK A NEW WORK 
= By THE REV. ANTHONY W. THOROLD. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D. 
"6 And it will be profusely Illustrated with Woodcuts from Designs by 
; PINWELL, MAHONEY, FRASER, THOMSON, WOLF, 
< HOUGHTON, ZWECKER, WALKER, HUGHES, DALZIEL, &c. 





THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE endeavors to answer to its title in all respects. Its articles 
are varied, and touch on subjects connected with Christian thought, work, and life. Laymen 
teach in it without offence, and clergymen speak without ascending the pulpit. It seeks to be 
cheerful and healthy in its tone, wise in its teaching, tender in its spirit, and catholic as befits 
theday. To make the Magazine plain to common people without being vulgar, interesting to 
cultivated minds without being unintellegible to men of ordinary education; to make good 
our entry into cottages as well as drawing-rooms; to be read by people of all denominations ; 
to be of no class, of no sect, of no party, but belonging to all and profitable to all,—such is our 
aim. It is, in one word, to adopt the best and most varied means for calling off the mind from 
the secular subjects-which necessity forces upon it during the week; to awaken from their 
torpor those feelings of gratitude and adoration which the divine greatness and goodness should 
excite; and to make the regular return of Sunday as healthful to society as the showers which 
soften, fertilize, and beautify the earth, bringing with them the influence of heaven. 

; THOMAS GUTHRIE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘‘A perusal of this single number will satisfy everybody that this is exactly the sort of periodical, in- 
structive and serious, but free from sectional prejudice, to introduce intothe family, particularly where 
there are young people.’”’—Philadelphia Press. 5 

“The magazine is always distinguished by the excellence and abundance of its illustrations.”— 


Rev 





. Y, Tribune. 
Henke is by far the best religious magazine—stories, comments, pictures, and everything.”’—Zion’s 

erald. 

“There is nothing superior to it in either country, and in regard to its contents it is, as a religious 
periodical, worthy of great praise. We are pleased to recommend it.’’— The Episcopalian, 

“Tt contains good illustrations and stories, as well as rich, solid matter.’’—The Independent. 

“ Ably-conducte:t and most instructive monthly.’”’—New Orleans Bee. 

“We sincerely uope that with its elevating and purifying influence it will find its way into many of 
the homes of tnis land.’”’—New York Church Gazette. 





TERMS OF THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Yearly Subscription, $3.50. Single Number, 30 cents. 
Club Rates per Annum—Two Copies, $6.25; Three Copies, $9; Five Copies, $14; Tem Copies, $25, 
and one copy gratis to getter up of Club, 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE CLUBBED 
With LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE of Literature, Science, and Education, illustrated, $6 50 per annum, 
With GOOD WORDS, a magazine of Literature, Science, Art, and Travel, edited by Norman Macleod, 


D.D., illustrated, og Fg annum, 
With a WORDS FOR THE YOUNG, a magazine for Young People. Edited by George MacDonald, 


.D. Profusely illustrated. $5.25 per annum, 








SPECIMEN NUMBER sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 


SPECIAL.—The Publishers have prepared a list of valuable Standard Books, which they offer as Pre- 
miums for Subscriptions, Postagre.—The postage on THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE is Twenty-Four Cents 
per year, and must in all cases be paid ‘at the office where it is received. SUBSCRIBERS will please be 
careful to give their Post-Office addres in full. 


Address J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The Subscriber, having located his Subscription 
Book business in the officeof HARPER & BROTHERS, 
is now prepared to offer better inducements, it is 
believed, than any publisher of subscription-books, 
The works for which his Agents are now canvass- 
ing are the following: 





M’CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, ann ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. A work adapted to the 
wants of all classes, being a library in itself, 


WOMAN'S RECORD: or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women. By rs. S. J. HALE. 
With more than 200 Portraits. The interest that 
is now awakened in the public mind in regard to 
the rights, duties, and privileges of women will 
commend this work to the liberal patronage of 
both sexes. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK;; or, Biblical Illus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, 
the Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By 
W. M. THomsonN, D. D., Twenty-five Years a Mis- 
sionary in Syria and Palestine, With two elabo- 
rate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jeru- 
salem, and several hundred Engravings. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. 
Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, Cus- 
toms, Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions 
of his Times. A household book for every Chris- 
tian family. 


The above are all beautifully illustrated; and, 
being works of the highest merit, Agents may feel 
assured that in offering them for sale they are con- 
ferring a favor to the public and benefiting them- 
selves. 

Persons now in the business, or desiring to en- 
gage in it,and meaning business, will address, for 
further particulars, 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


s@-EVERY SUBSCRIBER “wa 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It willlast from year toyear. Price by 
mail. $1. 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, 


$1.50 A YEAR. 
Four months on trial, 50 cents. 


Where ten or more copies are subscribed for at 
one time, $1.25 per copy. 


* Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Constdcring the amount and variety of original 
matter in THE TIMES, it ts believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published, 

/Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Higures are printed in connection with the sub= 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made, ‘ 

Written receipts for renewals are not necessary, 
as due acknowledgment for remittances is made 
by the ure of these figures. 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, which 
must be paid in advance at the post office where the 
subscriber resides. 

dm sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done, 

All letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 


608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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